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This year give your friends six Christmas gifts in one—six 


luxurious issues of CRAFT HORIZONS. 


It’s a gift you can give to so many friends on your Christmas 
list—to professional and amateur craftsmen . . . artists, dec- 
orators and designers . . . to everyone who wants to be among 
the first to know about exciting new craft and design ideas 
from all corners of the world. 


There's a handy Christmas order-envelope included in this 
issue of CRAFT HORIZONS. May we suggest you use it now 
to take care of a good part of your holiday shopping econom- 
ieally . . . conveniently . . . and thoughtfully. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


( Your own subscription—new or One 1 year subscription (6 issues) $4.00 
renewal—may be included at these rates) Each additional 1 year subscription 3.00 
For foreign postage, add 50¢ per year extra. Each 2 year subscription 7.00 
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Conrap Brown 


Associate Editor 
Rose SLIVKA 


Art Editor 

Sypney BuTCHKES 
Editorial Board 
Eleanor Bittermann 
Mary Ballard Duryee 
Dorothy Giles 

Robert Beverly Hale 
Polly Lada-Mocarski 
Aileen O. Webb 


Published bi-monthly and copyright 
1955, by Craft Horizons, Inc., 601 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. Telephone: Plaza 
9.1600, Aileen O. W ebb, President ; Dan- 
iel Mebane, Treasurer; Anne Collins, 
Advertising Manager. Price 75 cents a 
single copy; four dollars a year. Re- 
entered as second class mail matter No- 
vember 19, 1951, at the Post Office at 
Vew York, N. Y., under the Act of 
Varch 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S.A. 


The complete contents of each issue of Craft 
Horizons is indexed in the Art Index, avail- 
able in public libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and individuals from 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE COVER: The pair of angels are 
from the collection of New York City’s 
Cloisters. The one on the left is playing 
a rebec, the angel on the right a lute. 
Of gilded and painted wood, 22 inches 
high, they were carved in southern Ger- 
many about 1500, On page 18 is a story 
about a town of the same region where 
the carving of Christmas figures in wood 
is still economically important today. 
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Whatever the craft 


you ore teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


\w designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 


and more creative satisfaction. 


Try Whittling: send for 40 poge Whit- 
tling booklet with detailed instructions and 
plens for 34 projects—25¢« 


Complete X-acto 28 page cotalog—25¢ 


No. 86 X-ACTO HOBBY CHEST 
—$12.00 


X-ACTO, INC., 
48-71 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


3,100 mile, 13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers in 

private pullman escorted by T. H. Hewitt $199 ail- 

inclusive price includes all transportation, first class hotels, 

side trips, guides, most meals, etc. 

* January 8 to Oaxaca, Mexico City, Toluca, Taxco 

*® February 5 to Guadalajara, Loke Patzcuaro, Mexico City 

* June 3 special painting workshop to Ocxaca, Mitia, with 
E. M. Schiwetz: guest instructor 

* July 1 to Oaxaca, Mexico City, Toluca, Taxco 

* July 29 to Guadalajara, Lake Patrcvaro, Mexico City 

* August 19 to Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico City, Taxco 

Co-escort; DOROTHEA HULSE, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Reservations limited * Special discounts to groups 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 


2413 DRISCOLL STREET e HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


SUITING YARN 


Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 


20 Heather Mixtures « Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
at moderate prices 
WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


Calendar 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Vovember 9-30. Dutch Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Vovember 9-30. Tapestries by Hannah Ryggen (Smithsonian). 
at the George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art. 

December 8-29. Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Ceramic League of Miami, at the Chattanooga Art 
Assan iation, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Vovember 4-January 19. Exhibition of work by members of the 
Midwest Potters and Sculptors, at the Robert North Gallery 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Vovember-December. Annual Exhibition of Artists of Cincin 
nati and vicinity, at the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Vovember 10-11, Annual exhibition and sale of work by mem- 
bers of the Textile Arts Club, at the Cleveland Artist’s Asso- 
ciation, 

Through November 16, Exhibition of Wallpaper and Printed 
Fabrics by Frank Lloyd Wright, Cleveland Museum of Art. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Through November 6. Eskimo Art II (Smithsonian), at the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
December 4-25, Sculpture in Silver from Islands in Time, spon- 
sored by the Towle Silversmiths in cooperation with the AFA, 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

DENTON, TE\AS 
Vovember 7-28. Creative jewelry (AFA), at the Texas State 
College for Women. 

DES MOLNES, LOWA 
Vovember 1-22. Art. Nature and the Fabric (AFA), at the Des 
Moines Art Center . 

Through December. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen, traveling 
exhibition, at the Des Moines Art Center. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Vovember 9. Sale of hand woven items, sponsored by the 
Michigan Weavers’ Guild, at the Women’s City Club. 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
November 27-December 25. Exhibition of student work from 
the art department of Immaculate Heart College, at the Fort 
Wayne Art Museum. 

CRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Through December. The Influence of the Italian Renaissance 
in Textile Design, sponsored by the Scalamandre Museum, at 
the Grand Rapids Art Gallery. 

HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Vovember 29-December 1. Seventh Annual South Jersey Arts 
and Crafts Show, sponsored by the Junior Section of the Had 
don Fortnightly, at the Haddon Fortnightly Clubhouse. 

HAMBURG, CONNECTICUT 
December 1-3. Thirty-first Annual Christmas Sale of Hadlyme 
Arts and Crafts, at the Lyme Public Hall. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Vovember 15-25. Twentieth Anniversary Exhibit, sponsored by 
the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Through November 15. American Artists, Inventors and Crafts- 
men (AFA), at the White Museum. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Vovember 1-30. Design in Scandinavia (AFA), at the Nelson 
Gallery of Art. 

LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Vovember 8-29, Accent Rugs (AFA), at the de Cordova and 
Dana Museum. 

November 9-30. American Jewelry and Related Objects 
(Smithsonian), at the de Cordova and Dana Museum. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Through Novembe: 0. Sculpture in Silver from Islands in 
Time, sponsored by the Towle Silversmiths in cooperation with 
the AFA, at the J. B. Speed Museum. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Vovember 10-December 1. Jewelry Designed by Ed Wiener, 
at the Wisconsin Union. 

MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
Vovember 20-December 15. Eskimo Art If] (Smithsonian), at 
the Rahr Civic Center. 

Through November, Modern Printed Textiles, sponsored by the 
Scalamandre Museum, at the Rahr Civie Center. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Vovember 7-23. Florida Craftsmen’s Fifth Annual State Craft 
Show, at the Miami Beach Art Center. 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Vovember 3-30. Thirty-Fifth Annual Exhibition of Crafts, spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen and the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, at the Layton Art Gallery. 

MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Vovember 9-30. Contemporary Norwegian Ceramics (Smith- 
sonian), at the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts, 

NEWARK, DELAWARE 
Vovember 9-30. American Craftsmen (Smithsonian), at the 
Art Gallery of the University of Delaware. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Vovember 3. Fakes and Reproductions in Glass, a talk by Ruth 
Webb Lee, 8:15 p.m., at the Newark Museum. 

Vovember 10. European Glass, a talk by Jerome Strauss, at 
the Newark Museum. 

Through April 29. An Introduction to Glass, at the Newark 
Museum. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Vovember 7-28. Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Ceramic League of Miami, at the Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Through November. Great Illustrated Books, presented in con 
nection with the international meeting of the Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
October 12 through November 12. Contemporary and ancient 
oriental bronzes, lacquered ware, prints, silks and ceramics, at 
Jensens. 

Vovember 9-19. Blown glass designed by the American, Lin 
Tissot, and executed at the Venini workshops in Venice. At 
Bonniers. 

Through December. Fall Exhibit of fabrics and decorative 
objects newly arrived from India, at the Government of India 
Trade Centre, 19 East 49 Street. 

Through December. The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, 
at the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles. 

Vovember 14. Exhibition of Winners of Fifth Annual Hess 
Brothers Versatility in Design Contest; fashions, home furnish- 
ings, general and new products; at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
February 2-25. Batiks of Today, by Helen and Howard Jones, 
America House Gallery. 

January 4-28. Tapestries by Martha Taipale of Finland, 
America House Gallery. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
November 3-December 31. Exhibition of Contemporary Furni- 
ture by Jean Russum and Ceramics by Olin Russum at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

November 3-December 31. Crafts for Christmas Giving at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Through November. Directoire-Empire Exhibit, sponsored by 
the Scalamandre Museum, at Phoenix Fine Arts Association. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
November 10-24, Exhibition of Polish Folk Art Cutouts, at 
the Frank and Seder Department Store. 

November 25-December 4. Annual Christmas Sale, at the Arts 
and Crafts Center. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Through November 17. Exhibition of pottery, lithographs, 
screenprints and enamels by Frances Senska and Jessie Wilber, 
at the Oregon Ceramic Studio. 

SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Vovember 13-December 23, Fiber, Clay and Metal, an exhibi- 
iton of work in all craft media, at the Saint Paul Gallery. 
Through November 16. Mural Tapestries by Floymar and 
Paintings by Floyd E. Brewer at Saint Paul Gallery. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
December. Exhibition of metalwork by Victor Ries and pot- 
tery by Antonio Prieto, at the Museum of Art. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Through November. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen, traveling ex- 
hibition, at the South Bend Art Association. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Vovember 13-December 4. New Work in Stained Glass (AFA), 
at Mt. Holyoke College. 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Vovember 1-30, Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A, (AFA), at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

UTICA, NEW YORK 
November 9-30, Italian Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at the 
Munson-Williams Proctor Institute. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
November 1-22. Herbert Matter, Design in Industry (AFA), 
at the Lawrence Art Museum. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Through November 27. New England Craft Exhibition of 1955 
(Smithsonian), at the Worcester Art Museum. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT 


Distributors of: 


METLON 


non-tarnishing metallic yarn 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples. 


129 SOUTH STREET 


Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, 


DEPT. C2 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Will outlast the life of any fabric .. . 
launders beautifully, dry cleans like new, 
always stays soft and supple. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper and many other attractive 
metallic colors. 
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Collectors’ Items 
Africa 
Southsea 
Indian 
PRE-COLUMBIAN 
m 937 Third Ave. (56th St.) N. Y. 22 
Wicker wine cradle from island of Madeira keeps 
bottle poised for pouring and adorns the holiday 
a dinner table. Model shown is 10” high, $3.25. 
; ~ At the Pottery Bazaar, 21 East 8th Street, N.Y.C. 
ALLCRAFT.. 
By Fall Catalog Supplement No. 55 
> ; featuring new items added to Alicraft's extensive 
line of enameling supplies, jewelers tools, findings 
and sterling silver—all available for i diate 
delivery. 
Send for your free copy today. 
ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
A Handy & Harman Croft Dealer 
11 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Charming Christmas gift 
for children is hand-carved 
marionette camel from 
England. Easily manipu- 
lated with strings on legs, head, hump, tail. $4.75, 
; F. A. O. Schwarz, 745 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 
WEAVING WITHOUT WARPING 
el String up the Betty Swing* Loom ‘a 
meg One page of simple instructions and the flat ae 
e shuttle cre all you need to stort weaving. Lae 
‘ x Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the inch may be woven. Adjustable belt for men and women in top grain hes 
A Maximum size 18” x 26” cowhide saddle leather with S-shape hand wrought a F 
ae. Bags Towels Rugs in sections brass closing. Comes in black, brown, natural. a 
Stoles Tapestry Luncheon Sets $6 ppd. At Allan Block, 171 West 4th St.. N.Y.C. a 
The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully finished vite 
hardwood, and plated hard stee! pins. The pins are accu- 
rate to 2/1000 inch and a multiple worp may be strung. 
Ideal for Schools and Craft Departments 
*Patent applied for 


FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODA V be 


Harold Priest, 4 Bond 


Please Print Carefully 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room | Mantrap earrings in ster- 
t | 4535 North River Rood — Freeland, R 3, Mich. ! ling silver for both pierced 
! Plesse send me express collect Betty Swing Loom ond Shuttle. En- ! or unpierced ears measure 
1 closed is check or money order $26.50.—Shipping weight 8 pounds. ! 234” from top to bottom. 
MY NAME Also available in 214” size. 
| $12.50 federal tax included. 
city. Hand-made by craftsman 
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Brandy warmers with alcohol burners from Italy 
keep brandy just the right temperature. In heavy 
silver plate. Model at left: $11.45; right $9.95. 
Bazar Francais, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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“Moku-Han”™ calendar for 1956, a work of art from 


Japan, in stunning colors and designs that vary for SILVER © ENAMELS * JEWELERS TOOLS 


each month. Stencil-dyed on hand-made rice paper. 


$7.50. Jasmine Oriental Gifts, 63 E. 56 St.. N.Y.C. LAPIDARY E Q UIPMENT 


TIE TACK BACKS, #1 White, Clutch beck with pin 15¢ ea., $1.50 doz. 
TIE CLIPS, #2 White, with holes for chain 15¢ ea., $1.50 doz. 
CAPS, #6 Sterling silver (give to baroque stones) $1.35 doz. 
18” Sterling silver CHAIN, #200, with clasp 46¢ ea., $3.90 doz. 
18” Sterling silver CHAIN, #203, with clasp oS9® @0., $5.25 doz. 
18” Gold Filled CHAIN, #220, with clasp $5.00 doz. 
7” Rhodium or Gold Plated BRACELET CHAIN, with claps..39¢ ea. 

KEY RINGS, with snake chain, ring on end to attach to your ornament..50* ea. 

Rhodium or Gold plated 


Iridescent sari ascot from 


the holy city of Benares, 
India, with genuine gold *Federal Tax included in all above prices 
and silver thread woven FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


into hand-loomed two-tone R. & B. ART-CRAFT co. 


silk. $9.50 ppd. India Shop, 
17 East 54 Street. N.Y.C. 11019 K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


eve 
10 West 55 St., N. Y. C. tenia 
aclusive ion 
Circle 5-4285 Chievari side chair 
Black locquer or 
DECORATIVE noturo! 
Mahogany salt bowl with perforated spoon for dis- ACCESSORIES $22.50 
pensing. About 3” in width, it is hand carved by A large selection of graceful gifts for your Christmas shopping 


Milan. Also comes in teak, zebra and other woods. eeeeveveveveees ee eeeee eee 


$3.50, At The Willow, 182 West 4th Street. N.Y.C. 
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AUTHENTIC PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


# 155. One of a small group of rare smiling figures. This one is 
sitting on a bench wearing an elaborate bird headdress, ear- 
rings and a mask of skin. Totonaca Culture. 7'/. inches. $100. 


Brochure on request 


ROBERT L. STOLPER 


8852 Cynthia Street, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


the yarn Epot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


Wood Blocks Suitable for Turning and Sculpture 


We invite your inspection of ovr unusual assortment and 
solicit your inquiries. List available on request. 


J. H. MONTEATH CO. 
2500 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 5) 
Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 


“RABUN STUDIOS 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


invites you to see their new fabrics. All ore hand-spun and hand-woven 
by the WEAVERS OF RABUN, in exciting fall colors. Stoles, scarves and |} 
materials by the yard Unusual hand-wrought jewelry silver, and furni- | 
ture also on display | 
31 East 67th Street ° New York City | 


Candelabra of solid brass arms that can be swiveled 
around for different effects was hand-crafted in 
Japan. Price is $16.50 postpaid. Available at 
Stark-Valla, 1 West 8th Street. New York, N.Y. 


Individual fruit and cheese plates, handmade with 
tile center set in wood tray and illustrated in 
fruit or herb motifs. $5. Hand-blown glass bell. 
$1.75. America House, 32 East 52 Street, N.Y.C 


“A Partridge In A_ Pear 
Tree” Christmas greeting in 
colorful, handprinted linen 
by Robert Darr Wert. 7” x 


Hanging cylinder lamp made 
by Gullberg of Sweden with 
shade wound in new plasti- 
cized white ribbon that is wash- 
able. Comes in other sizes. 
Model shown is 12” high. 
$15.25. Georg Jensen, Inc., 667 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


9” in size, with envelope. 60 cents. Churchill Com- 
pany, 879 Bernardston Road, Greenfield, Mass. 
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Man’s ski sweater, hand-knit in Denmark, is water 
repellent and warm. White or red on black or white 
on navy. Comes small, medium, large and extra 
large. $35 ppd. Sig Buchmayr, 16 E. 50 St., N.Y.C. 


The elegance of simple lines, fine workmanship and 
materials distinguishes sterling silver bowl with 
precious enamel lining by Towle Sterling. 34” 
high. 5” diameter. $27.50. Gumps, San Francisco. 


Ivory hippopotamus hand-carved from living ele- 
phant tusk by natives of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Price ranges with size from $9 to $96. Available at 
Pygmalion House, 10 W. 55 Street, New York, N.Y. 


Table designed and custom made in Sweden by 
noted furniture designer Bruno Mathsson can be 
ordered in any size or wood. $225 for teak top with 
birch legs. Bruno Mathsson, 20 E. 58 St., N.Y.C. 


} = DO YOU MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? 


Handmade European and Oriental papers, 
famous among artists for centuries, already 


made up into envelopes and cards, make 


unique personal greetings beautiful and sim- 


nine colors, in perfect condition for your ex- 


perimenting, will be sent postpaid for $1.50 


check or money order. 


THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CORPORATION 
109 East 31st St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


, ple. Sample selection of 12 different sets in 
4 
Murray Hill 5-6170 


THE ART OF CASTING 


is ably illustrated in this issue by one of our favorite 
craftsmen, EARL KRENTZIN. We furnish clean scrap 
sterling silver for casting at $1.00 per tr. oz. Also other 
casting supplies. Complete stock of sterling silver, 


tools, findings, enamels. Prompt service is our spe- 


cialty. 


c. R. HILL COMPANY 
35 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 
A Handy & Harman Craft Dealer 


Anchor... 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & e ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 
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In praise of hands 


Hickory dish, elm platter 

(upper right) and vermillion spoon 
by Californian Norwood Teague : 
Mahogany bowl (center) and 
birch bowl (left) by 

Richard Thomas of New York. 


Their story is on page 29. 


The hand of man touches the world itself, feels it, lays hold of it and trans- 
forms it. The hand contrives astonishing adventures in matter. It not only 
grasps what exists, but it has to work in what does not exist; it adds yet 
another realm to the realms of nature. For long ages the hand was content to 
set up unpolished treetrunks, still adorned with their bark, to bear the roof 
of a house or a temple. For long ages it piled unhewn boulders one upon the 
other to commemorate the dead and to honor the gods. Using vegetable juices 
to brighten the monotony of such objects, the hand deferred once again to 
Earth’s gifts. Yet, from the day it first stripped the tree of its rugged mantle 
to reveal the body beneath, from the day it polished the surfaces until they 
became smooth and perfect, on that day the hand invented an epidermis agree- 
able both to look upon and to touch. The grain, once destined to remain deeply 
covered, now presented mysterious formations to the light. When the shape- 
less masses of marble buried in the mountain wildernesses were cut into 
blocks, slabs and effigies of man, they seemed to change both in essence and in 
substance, as if the new shape they received transformed them to the very 
depths of their inanimate being, even to all their elemental particles. The same 
for minerals extracted from their ore, alloyed, amalgamated, fused to form 
unknown combinations of metals. The same also with clay, hardened in fire 
and gleaming with enameled surfaces. From the fluid and obscure dust that 
we call sand, fire extracted a solid transparency. Art begins with transmuta- 
tion and continues with metamorphosis. It is not man’s language for com- 
municating with God; it is the perpetual renewal of Creation. Art is the in- 
vention of materials as well as the invention of forms. It develops its own 
physical laws and its own mineralogy. It plunges its hands into the entrails 
of things to shape them to its own pleasure. First of all, art is both artisan and 
alchemist. It works in a leather apron, like a smith. Its hands are black and 
torn in the struggle of contending with things that weigh and burn. In both 
the shrewd and the violent actions of his mind, man is preceded by his power- 
ful hands. 

The artist, carving wood, hammering metal, kneading clay, chiseling a block 
of stone, keeps alive for us man’s own dim past, something without which we 
could not exist. Is it not admirable to find living among us in the machine age 
this determined survivor of the “hand age”? Centuries have passed over man 
without changing his inner life, without making him renounce his old ways 
of discovering and creating the world. For him, nature continues to be a 
repository of secrets and marvels. Always with his bare hands—frail weapons 
—he seeks to carry them off in order to make them serve him. Thus a potent 
yesterday perpetually renews itself; thus the discovery of fire, the axe, the 
cart-wheel, and the potter's wheel all constantly recur, but without repetition. 
In the artist’s studio are to be found the hand’s trials, experiments and divina- 
tions, the age-old memories of the human race which has not forgotten the 
privilege of working with its hands. Henri Focition 


From The Life of Forms in Art (Published by George Wittenborn, Inc.) 
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The serpentine lines that texture its surjace both counter 
and complement the form of this Ball-Bohrod vase. 


LS 


1t worl: far apart from each 
i other, Bohrod prepares a decoration 
ee 7 Jor a pot like the one that 
. Ball is seen covering with slip. 
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Painter and ceramist collaborate to create new 


pottery distinct from their work as individuals 


The Ball-Bohrod team 


N a studio in Madison, Wisconsin, a well-known painter 
| sets down his brush and drops into a chair beside his 
easel. He starts drawing with an old fountain pen in a 
heavy bound volume half-filled with fanciful sketches. 

Several hundred miles to the south in Carbondale, 
Illinois, one of America’s top ceramists lifts a pot from 
his wheel, holds it up and turns it in the light. He carries 
it across his shop and sets it on a shelf filled with green 
ware—some of it rounded and graceful, some squat and 
square, some tall, some short—an extraordinary variety 
of shapes and designs, no pot like any other. 

What have these two men in common? In spite of the 
distance between them, both are at work on the same 
project: Aaron Bohrod, the painter, is sketching decorative 
designs that will eventually be applied to pottery that F. 
Carlton Ball, the ceramist, is turning out. These two men 
are involved in one of the most successful collaborations 
to be found in contemporary crafts. 

Collaboration, agree Bohrod and Ball, takes considerable 
courage. They believe, however, that more people should 


The two men work as many as 14 
hours a day during one of 

their joint sessions. Bohrod finds 
pottery decoration a great 
release from the trompe Toeil 
painting he is famous for (left). 


be doing it; as Bohrod says, “there are a great many 
craftsmen and painters who do not know they could col- 
laborate successfully with another craftsman—and should 
do so.” 

Here’s how it all began. In the fall of 1950 Carlton 
Ball, who had been teaching at Mills College in Oakland, 
California, arrived on the campus of Wisconsin University 
to head the ceramics division. (He currently heads the 
ceramics division of the University of Southern Illinois.) 
At Wisconsin Aaron Bohrod occupied the position of artist 
in residence. 

One day that fall Ball invited some of the faculty to 
come to the studio and try their hands at pottery. Bohrod 
came; it was his introduction to ceramics. He tried some 
decorations on molded plates, but “not seeing much future 
in putting flat designs on flat plates,” he was about to 
quit, when Ball, in an effort to keep the painter interested, 
offered him some of his own pots to decorate. Bohrod 
found the three-dimensional shapes far more challenging. 
Their first joint experiments turned out to be suprisingly 
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The potters were induced by the voluptuous shape of the pot 
to decorate it with a series of figurative designs 
under a shimmery green oxide worked over a matt cream glaze. 


Europa and the Bull (above) ; fish motif (right). 
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Here are three pages of Bohrod’s sketches for pottery decoration ; 
he has filled his sketchbooks with over 10,000 such drawings. 


successful; the Ball-Bohrod collaboration was under way. 
The new team held its first exhibition in the Madison 
public library only six months later. The public applauded 
and bought—a thousand dollars worth of pottery was sold. 

Looking back, Ball admits he entered the collaboration 
with a few misgivings; usually painters have a tendency 
to “paint” instead of decorate pottery. Some of Bohrod’s 
first attempts were close to painting—as he is the first to 
admit. He stuck with it, however, and soon Ball realized 
that here was one painter with an understanding for the 
relationship between the form of a pot and its surface 
decoration. What Bohrod tentatively worked out was—and 
still is—a decorative invention that had nothing at all to 
do with what and how he paints on canvas. He has since 
become so deeply involved in the collaboration that by 
now he says he no ionger thinks of it as a side issue: “I 
have come to think of it as the other half of my work.” 

Bohrod is a prolific inventor of new designs, Stacked in 
his studio are five 300-page sketchbooks, some six or 
eight drawings on every page adding up to several thou- 
sand individual sketches for decorating pottery. Doing 
these imaginative pottery sketches is Bohrod’s way of 
“blowing off steam” when his very demanding trompe 
loeil type of painting gets too much for him. 

Though many a Ball-Bohrod design has come right out 
of his sketchbooks, Bohrod says that no matter how much 
material he may store up, Ball will come along with a pot 
so original and so exciting that it evokes a response from 
Bohrod which no preconceived design can satisfy—result- 
ing in pottery that ranks among their best. 


This is the way they work. Bohrod and Ball actually 
produce their pottery at Ball’s studio in Carbondale in 
summer work sessions of two-weeks’ duration each. Ball 
does a lot of work in preparation for these sessions. Green 
and bisque ware pile up on his shelves ready to be dec- 
orated when Bohrod gets there. When Bohrod does arrive, 
he usually pulls down certain shapes that have an imme- 
diate appeal to him and pitches in. Other pots are shoved 
to the back of the shelf for reappraisal later on. 

Early in their association they worked out two proce- 
dures: Ball, a facile interpolator at the wheel, throws any 
shape that comes to mind or evolves from the clay as he 
works, Then Bohrod sketches its profile and figures out 
the best way to decorate it. The other method is for Bohrod 
to show the potter his latest sketches and Ball to throw 
shapes best suited to the decorations that catch his fancy. 
They keep an eye on each other's progress during these 
sessions, trading suggestions back and forth. 

“There seems to be a prejudice against collaboration in 
the arts and crafts, and it ought to be broken down,” says 
Bohrod. A successful collaboration between two craitsmen. 
however, demands highly professional attitudes and a 
mutual confidence in each other's abilities, he says. “We 
have certain taboos and a hands-off policy about some 
areas of disagreement simply because it would be an un- 
happy thing if we got in each other’s hair too much.” 

The two men work often as long as 14 hours a day. 
Keeping the kilns fired constantly, they turn out a phenom- 
enal 40 or 50 pots a week—each pot strikingly different. 

“I feel our work together is separate from our work as 
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Two contrasting pottery forms (left and right) 
with bizarre and graceful interpretations 

of a bird motif. The severely angular sgraffito 
design on the pot below serves as a foil for subtle 
graduating bands of blue and white glaze. 


individuals,” says Ball. “It is not anything like Aaron’s 
painting or my own pottery but a thing apart, as if a third 
person hed created it.” 

They think many successful potters tend to let themselves 
get pigeon-holed. Bohrod and Ball's collaborative produc- 
tion confutes the attitude of the potter who repeats a single 
“successful” decoration on a multiplicity of pots. 

“The point at which you leave a trend [in your own de- 
signing| is before you really exhaust it,” Bohrod believes, 
“but not until you've explored all its intriguing possibil- 
ities. Even though sometimes you may be able to prolong 
its life, usually you're better off finding something new.” 

Bohrod and Ball do not like to think of people buying 
their pots simply to dress up a room. “I want people to feel 
that these pots, as beautiful objects, stand apart and not as 
adjuncts to an environment—though, of course, at the 
same time it’s hard to ignore the interior decorator’s point 
of view,” says Bohrod. 

When Bohrod is in the act of decorating a pot, “prac- 
tically anything goes as long as the pot ‘goes’ with it.” 
Some pots call for subtle decoration, others for boldness— 
“some pots whisper to the decorator while others shout at 
him. It is the voice of the pot,” says Bohrod, “that dictates 
the decoration.” 

Carlton Ball subscribes to a similar philosophy. He be- 
lieves in letting the clay and the tools dictate the beauty 


and shape of the pot as it evolves under the potter’s hands. 
Ball's relationship to his pottery is much like that of the 
musician to the composition—the music allowed to speak 
for itself, its beauty heightened by the interpretation. 

Color in Ball-Bohrod pottery is influenced by the limita- 
tions of stoneware, the medium in which they work. 
Bohrod believes that U. S. potters, having adopted stone- 
ware as their favorite medium, will not easily give it up 
in spite of the beginnings of a movement toward brighter 
colors in U. S. ceramics. Stoneware is stronger, longer 
wearing, and when a potter produces a piece of stoneware 
he has the feeling he is not creating something transient— 
too soon in shards—but “something for the ages,” says 
Bohrod. Using the most durable material available is a 
greater influence among U. S. potters than an urge for 
stronger colors, he believes. 

Bohrod and Ball, like most of this country’s potters, 
think that differences in color are of less importance in 
decoration anyway than vigorous linear and area design. 
Says Bohrod: “There are so many ways to get vivid colors 
into the various crafts, but few materials—other than 
wood—impart the warmth of the earth that stoneware 
does.” Ball, nevertheless, is constantly experimenting with 
new glazes, some of which are surprisingly bright for 
stoneware. For deciding what glaze to use on a particular 
pot, they usually consult each other, “although very often 
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Facile line of black oxide forms a centaur on 

a matt glaze bowl. Below, the vertical, repeating 
rhythm oj the fish counters the strong 

carved horizontals of the pot’s architecture. 


this aspect of our work is dictated only by the decoration.” 

On the subject of ceramic surfaces, Bohrod has this to 
say: “We have put aside the still too prevalent, though 
fortunately diminishing, attitude that the best contempor- 
ary pottery is that which is ‘undefiled’ by decoration. 
Certain purists have foisted this notion off on gullible 
collectors and ceramists. Consequently, a kind of prejudice 
lingers on in some quarters against pottery that depends 
on decoration for full effect.” 

Bohrod thinks the fluctuation between the decorative 
“romantic” line and the undecorated “non-romantic” line 
is a cyclic phenomenon in art traceable back through the 
history of man. 

The future of the Bohrod and Ball collaboration looks 
promising. Ball is just back from an extended swing 
around the country on a Ford Foundation fellowship. He 
talked to potters and ceramics teachers wherever he went. 
“Many of them,” he reports, “were exceedingly emphatic 
about how bad it is for more than one person to work on a 
pot or any other work of art, believing the result would 
iose artistically. Aaron and | want to see if this isn’t a 
false point of view. | think it is false. In any collaboration, 
mutual respect is the key. If we were too selfish, conceited 
or temperamental, probably our collaborative work would 
suffer. But the discipline, | think, of working together is 
as good for us as people as it is for us as artists.-—C. B. 
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The World renowned perfection of technique in the best Oberammergau 
woodcarving is evident in this serene Madonna and Child. 
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Nestling in a valley of Bavaria’s Alps 
is a town whose woodcarvers work in shops like 
that of Hans Heinzeller (right), 

where the créche below was made in 1934. 


A village of woodcarvers 


The Christmas angels, NATIVITY scene of hand-carved figurines will be the 


| focus of festivities again this Christmas season in 
a > many homes and churches all over the world. It is probable 
i the creches and Madonnas that that more of these créches will have been made in the 
Bavarian Alpine village of Oberammergau, renowned for 


a come from Oberammergau uphold its Passion Play, than anywhere else in the world. 


es ‘ ‘ By now the first snows of another long winter have come 

a tradition nine centuries old to the valley of the upper Ammer. Preparations for Christ- 

mas are under way. Boughs will be cut in the forests behind 

the Kofel for decorating the church, the stores and the 

houses. In the woodcarving shops young apprentices are 

making plans. On Christmas Eve groups of them will ski 

out across the white slopes in back of the town singing 

carols and carrying huge lighted stars. If the air is still 

¢ that night, their clear young voices will be heard in every 
he part of town. 

i For the 150 woodcarvers of Oberammergau the Christ- 

. mas celebration is a welcome termination to the strenuous 

fall months when orders have had to be filled for hundreds 


of créche figures of every size—from less than an inch to 
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4pprenticeship begins at an early 

age, the youngsters using a few basic tools to 

learn the jundamentals. As the years pass 

they start using tools like the Spann-Messer (near right). 
which gains leverage from the strap 

around the forearm. They gradually work up to 

larger and more difficult carvings 

such as saints, crucifixes and Madonnas. 


Traditionally, créche figures are 
separate and moveable. This one is typical 


of those made for the export trade. 
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half of life size—for delivery to such far-off places as 
Japan, Sweden, India, Australia and the United States. 
The tradition of woodcarving started in Oberammergau 
in the twelfth century. The town was on the old Roman 
road from Augsburg to Verona over which wealthy pil- 
grims made the trip to Rome, stopping off on their way 
back to buy a Madonna, a crucifix, a créche or some Christ- 
mas angels at the famous village of woodcarvers. Oberam- 
mergauers went abroad all over Europe with packs on 
their backs filled with figurines and toys. The ancient 
death registers of the town contain names of parishioners 
who died as far from home as Norway and Russia. The 
fact that so many of the carvers then—and now—bore the 
same family names stems from an early decree of the 
nearby Abbott of Ettal, allowing no one but native crafts- 
men “and their legal sons” to do carving. Yet, traditionally; 


the carvings were left unsigned. 

In the eighteenth century Oberammergau’s hand craft 
was badly undermined by cheap factory reproductions. To 
combat them a wholesale trade was organized in Oberam- 
mergau. In 1774 Georg Lang founded the first Verlag, or 
wholesale house, which, with its own atelier of carvers, 
still exists today under the name of its present owner, Hans 
Heinzeller, a former master in the Georg Lang shops. 

Some 50 people are employed in this workshop, super- 
vised by three master carvers. Fifteen of the 50 are appren- 
tices. Apprenticeship starts for Oberammergauers when 
a boy finishes school at about 14 or 15. It lasts three years. 
during which time he learns to handle the basic knives. 
gouges and chisels and to carve in bass wood, lime, maple 
and pine from the adjacent Tyrol. Then, if he passes an 
examination. he becomes a journeyman, continuing to 
work in his master’s shop to pay for his apprenticeship, In 


three to five years more he is ready to attempt the difficult 
examination that can earn him the title of “master.” 

One of Oberammergau’s finest master carvers was a man 
named Bartl Speer. Robust and handsome, he played the 
part in the Passion Play of one of the money changers in 
the Temple. As a young boy he was sure he wanted to be- 
come a carver and he planted a pear tree in his father’s 
yard to prove it to his family. From the tree that grew he 
carved out his masterwork one winter, a crucifix made so 
lifelike that the veins stood out on the arms and legs. 
No sandpaper or any other abrasive had touched it (sand- 
paper is verboten in Oberammergau ). but it had been made 
smooth as polished silver with tiny cuts of a sharp knife. 

Bartl, in the age-old Oberammergau tradition, carved 
with his work held against a cutting block with the left 
hand, his shoulder often aiding the cut of the tool when he 
wanted it to make a clean cut across the grain. This method 
of carving (as opposed to anchoring the wood in place 
and walking around it) inevitably results in “slips” of the 
knife or gouges, a good many of which draw blood. Like 
every Oberammergau carver, Bartl’s left hand was covered 
with sears, Usually he simply stanched a cut with a clean 
chip of wood, although he would laughingly admit that a 
couple of the scars represented days away from work. 

Bartl Speer was killed in the war. Although he, like many 
other carvers of high artistic integrity and craftsmanship, 
never let down the bars, Oberammergau carving in recent 
years, unfortunately, has gained such world-wide popu- 
larity that the artistic quality of much of its output has de- 
teriorated to satisfy the demand. In every generation, how- 
ever. there are a few Oberammergau carvers whose work 
transcends commercialism, whose integrity is responsible 
for the continuity of a true regional art form. 
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Corner dinette (opposite page) jeatures 
furniture by Sam Maloof, a mixture of pre- 
Columbian, Japanese and contemporary 
pottery, a handwoven rug by Lea Miller, and 
mosaics by Kayla Selzer of which one, 
called “Pineapple,” is shown at right. Below: 
kitchen and patio designed by Miller, 

Royer and Kite includes fireplace hood by 
Jeanne Petterson, brazier by Ray Schroeder. 
ceramic fruit dish by Claude Horan. 


The arts in western living 


Los Angeles County Fair demonstrates coordination 


between designer-craftsmen and architects 
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ut Los Angeles County Fair in Pomona, California. 
distinguished itself on two counts in this year’s exhibi- 
tion, The Arts In Western Living: First. it showed a re- 
sponsive public that a creative home stimulates creative 
living; second, it demonstrated the essential unity between 
architecture and the arts, and the importance of collabora- 
tion among architect, artist and craftsman to explore and 
discover the true dimensions of modern interiors. 
An unfortunate circumstance of our time has been the 
separation between architect and artisan. More often than 
not, the craftsman and artist are called upon to work as 


mere embellishers, forced to use talents and materials to! 


meet the dictates of an already existing condition of archi- 
tecture. In The Arts In Western Living exhibition, archi- 
tect, artist and craftsman worked together from the very 
beginning to coordinate the design, furnishings and deco- 
rations of the 22 rooms shown. The result was that each 
room utilized the best talents of its artists and designers. 
with each object in the room created and chosen both for 
its beauty and for its relation to the other objects in the 
room. Integration was the keynote, 

To start with. a group of the finest architects, artists and 
craftsmen of California was invited to a meeting presided 
over by Millard Sheets, director of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles County Fair Association. These 
people were united into teams of muralists, ceramists and 
an architect or designer. The architect or designer was 
given a practical and specific problem to solve—a sewing 
room for a woman, a den for a man, an executive office, 
a kitchen, or a living-and-dining area in a subdivision 
house. Once the basic decision of space arrangement was 
made by the architect. the problems arose of how and 
where to use the texture of fabric. the glow of mosaic. the 


modular beauty of tile, or the wall enrichment of a painted 
mural. These questions and solutions were considered by 
the group working on each room. Often a stone or several 
threads would be the only guide for a craftsman to co- 
ordinate his colors and textures with the rest of the area. 

During the six months that the building construction 
was in progress, in many parts of the western states indi- 
vidual craftsmen—ceramists, cabinetmakers, mosaicists. 
metal workers, enamelists, graphic artists, painters, sculp- 
tors, weavers—-were working on their special projects. As 
the deadline of building arrived, the architect or designer 
and his team assembled their many individual projects 
and. as if by magic. the drab voids were transformed into 
superbly coordinated living areas. 

It was a wonderful experievce for all concerned. The 
interchange of ideas from one craft to another had a re- 
vitalizing effect on the different arts involved. A vitality 
and freshness was reflected in the work of the many par- 
ticipants united on a common project. The personal re- 
lationship between the many arts and the interchange of 
ideas and problems resulted in a new respect and under- 
standing toward the allied arts. 

In viewing the exhibit, the public was impressed with 
the importance of beautiful hand craft, which in most in- 
stances was no more costly than machine-made products. 
They became acquainted with the outstanding variety and 
quality in the work of western states craftsmen. 

It is the hope of all concerned with this exhibition that 
this is but one of the first steps toward a greater integra- 
tion of architecture, arts and crafts. 


Paul G. Darrow is assistant director of the Fine Arts 
Department of the Los Angeles County Fair Association. 
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{rtists and crajtsmen working on the living room of mass-produced house 
designed by architects Smith and Williams showed how planned use of distinctive 
accessories can individualize an interior. Leonard Edmondson designed 
stained glass mural lit from behind to create warm light in dining area. Mosaic 
table by Jean Brotche and mosaic wall plaque by Inez Johnston 
were used to carry texture to certain areas. Earthenware pots were 
thoughtjully worked out especially for this room by ceramists who included 
Raul Coronel. Jean Goodwin Ames and H. Dean Strawn. Wooden bowl 
in foreground was carved by Bob Stocksdale. 
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Mosaic coffee table was designed 
and executed by James Mohalski; ceramic 
ware by Jarejon Sue Shrode. 


( A section of Millard Sheets’ beach living room 
' contrasts rough texture of stone wall 
against highly glazed ceramic mural by Wayne Long 
; and wall sculpture by Joseph Martinek. In 
the “Desert Lanai” (below), architect 
Allen Siple used the ornamental carving of 

John Svenson to enliven the facia. 


Details from a ceramic tile mural 
(lejt and below) created by 


Arthur Ames for an office interior. 
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The compactly designed “V anity- 
Sewing Room,” by Tony Delap, Jr.. 
is enhanced by many crajts: 

wax resist ceramic tile 

by Jean Goodwin Ames; silver work. 
by Allan Adler; furniture by 

Sam Malooj; ceramic cologne bottle 
by Evelyn and Jerome Ackerman. 


Right: “Bachelor s Suite” 
by architect Foster Rhodes 
Jackson and decorator 
Richard Harrison utilizes 
handwoven upholstery 
fabric hy Pat Elliot; 

silver coffee service by 
Frederick Miller; 

enamel panels by Margaret 
Montgomery ; ceramic 

tile table by lra Cooper. 
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One of the most successful collaborations between artists and craftsmen 
took place in the room designed for “A Hobby Painter-Collector.” 

Richly textured fieldstone wall created a fine foil for 

reclining bas-relief figure by Albert Stewart, Special shelves 

for special pottery were devised to create patterns of texture and shape. 
Woven rug of coral and natural linen created by Leo J. Mahsoud 

covers part of the ceramic tile floor. Draperies were handwoven by 

Kamola Handweaving and made by Carl Anderson. 

Tub chairs were designed by Paul Tuttle, made by Anderson and upholstered 
of woven material by Kamola. A variety of ceramics included 

the work of Rupert Deese, Marian Moule, Bernard Kester, H. Dean Strawn, 
Irwin Whitaker, Charles Lakof{sky, Robert Turner, 

Marguerite Wildenhain, Amy Donaldson, and Sascha Brastoff. 
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Vorwood T eague’s dishes (upper photo, left to right) are made of elm, 
cherry and oak ; (middle) of hickory, birch and elm. All of Richard Thomas’ bowls 


(lower photo and right), except the pointed mahogany one, are made of birch. 
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N A SEARCH for new forms to carve, the woodworker may 

borrow from geometry or from familiar shapes found in 
nature. Richard Thomas used the triangle in the dish be- 
low; Norwood Teague the clam shell for his bow] in the 
center of the facing page. It is the latent configuration of 
the grain, however, that most often determines the final 
form of the plate or bowl or spoon. There is excitement in 
this for the worker in wood. His blade eagerly explores the 
possibilities of a swirl here, a knot or a bright striation 
there, as each appears. The form evolves gradually, The 
final product, to perhaps a greater degree than other craft 
arts, bespeaks tactility. Lovingly burnished in one pair of 
hands, a fine wooden bowl ever afterward calls out to other 
hands to be picked up, handled and enjoyed. 


Sculptured form in bowls 


Unlike the typically symmetrical shape of lathe-turned bowls, 
all of these forms are meticulously dug out with gouges, 
shaped by the knife and sanded smooth in the hands of the craftsman. 
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“The greatest change from traditional to contemporary weaving 


has been the emergence of the weaver as an individual’ 


The weaver as artist sy sack Larsen 
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Janice Bornt’s eight-joot panel (left) 

of cedar bark, goat hair and 

linen demonstrated effective usage of 
native Maine materials. 

Tapestry and double cloth techniques were 
employed in an overlay pattern. 
Silvery-gray yarn textures 

repeat and emphasize bark surjace. 


Stell Shevis' needlework design made 
innovations in couching and 

other simple embroidery techniques 
with threads of warm and 

cool reds on avocado green linen. 
Background is emphasized by the use 
of linen threads frayed from 

the fabric and sewed in delicate 
meandering linear patterns. 


N the May 1953 issue of Crarr Horizons, Haystack 
Mountain School, Maine, was called “a summer school 
with a difference.” This year, the “difference” consisted 
in the four craftsmen who were invited to teach the ses- 
sions of its 12-week summer course. They were Anni 
Albers, Lili Blumenau, Mariska Karasz and myself. Repre- 
senting four distinct approaches to weaving and design, we 
proved to be, nevertheless, like an integrated quartet, each 
playing a different instrument which combined to make a 
harmonic whole. The students unanimously approved of 
working simultaneously with several teachers of varied 
points of view, and the resulting work was fresh, experi- 
mental and exploratory. Most significant was the genuine 
attempt to break through current inhibitions of style. We 
all felt that something important had taken place at Hay- 
stack which applied not only to weavers but to all crafts- 
men, and | have attempted to record it for weavers and 
for all craftsmen. 

Anni Albers, who headed the first session, was described 
to me by her students as thought-provoking. She con- 
cerned herself with the origin of weaving. Her students 
actually experienced the invention of weaving and tackled 
the prehistoric problem of making a fish basket without 
tools from basic materials gathered in the woods, a prob- 
lem involving instinctive ingenuity. 
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Limitations form the very essence of weaving, and often 
the weaver’s highest potential may be reached by the in- 
tuitive exploitation of these limitations. To be led by the 
limitations, to study the warp and to be sensitive to it, 
leads to an identity with weaving and thus to a profound 
accomplishment. This philosophy is the starting point 
and the conclusion. 

We become. then, not instruments of our ambition, not 
the pupils of a master, but students of the interlacing of 
the warp and the weft. Few of us today can deservedly 
claim this. Like Tennyson’s Flower-in-the-Wall, to know 
the simple weaving process is to understand a great deal. 
Beauty and inspiration will grow out of this knowledge 
quite naturally. It, therefore, follows that beauty in all its 
forms and colors already exists for us with perfect “right- 
ness.” The studious and the sympathetic will discover it 
gratefully without concern for accomplishment or self- 
expression. 

In a recent letter to me Mrs. Albers said: “. . . I tried 
to get the students to clarify their approach to their work. 
If, as you wrote me, ‘they were moved to think,’ I feel 
that I have made a start in that direction. 

“As to the actual work done by the students: In their 
great eagerness to get things done | thought that most of 
them worked too hurriedly. After all, each project, self 
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Ann Hornby (above) solved a problem of 
texture pattern enrichment for stripes 

by giving architectonic structure to a lavish 
material with a variety of textures 

and subtle color. Alice English’s sheer 
tapestry, four feet high, was woven 
vertically without harnesses or 

heater in fine and heavy yarn of dull and 
fiery-red oranges. The simplicity of 

two yarns in closely related color and the 
repetition of forms give serenity to 

the dynamic composition. 
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chosen, is a complex entity, however simple it may appear 
at first glance, one that deserves more thought and care 
than is usually given to it. Therefore my recurrent re- 
minder has been ‘slow down.’ ” 

Lili Blumenau’s approach was also intellectual, but it 
was concerned more with technique than philosophy. In 
my opinion her virtue as a teacher consisted of knowing 
and understanding the creative process and, at the same 
time. having great reservoirs of historical and technical 
know-how. The students appreciated her wealth of teach- 
ing aids and her illustrations of the geography and topog- 
raphy of color. They found her generosity and good humor 
helpful as they set out to discover the available techniques. 

Techniques that are assimilated, understood and felt 
prevent impoverished conception and lusterless repetition. 
Our feeling is that full use of harness manipulation is not 
backsliding, unless it is a repetition of the inventions of 
the Peruvians, greatest ancient masters of the loom. In 
order to retain our identification with the weaving process, 
we will invent the interlacings, perceive the draft, and 
know the shed. 

Dexterity in drafting and manipulating complex pat- 
terns is neither new nor infrequent. Knowing technique 
seems to be far more common than feeling its essence. At 
Haystack, we were insistent that there be no hierarchy of 
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value based on complexity. The plainest weave, in perfect 
accord with its material, technique and function, has more 
meaning than all superficially conceived complex ones. 

Embroiderer Mariska Karasz advances independently 
in her own medium and, although her work often has the 
freshness of the primitives, she is part of the contem- 
porary movement. She has always been a modernist and a 
subjectivist. She thinks and works directly and sponta- 
neously. Techniques are discovered, memorized, personal- 
ized to become automatic in the work that grows out of 
them. Forms, color balance and composition develop as she 
works. This is how she taught and her students emulated 
her dynamic manner of working. She related embroidery 
to weaving. In drawing inspiration from nature, she urged 
expression of its life force and personal interpretation of 
its spatial and linear forms. She stressed the need and 
desirability of being receptive to nature—in the landscape 
of fibers and fabrics as well as outdoors. What was im- 
portant to the weavers and to the stitchers as a group was 
learning the interrelationship—-where weaving ends and 
where decoration or embroidery begins. 

The topics and manner of my own session were less pro- 
found and more concerned with individuals and specific 
problems. The course was described by the students as be- 
ing linked with production and function, Commercial as- 


Clarissa Rinaker’s plaid (above) experimented 
with enrichment techniques. Subtle gradation in color, 
has relie} of related warp-floats give new 

meaning to familiar form. Exploring the possibilities 
of unequal yarn shrinkage (lejt), Miss Rinaker 
alternated monochromatic bands of mohair with silk 
and gave an effect of third dimension caused 

by the shadows of the buckling, non-shrinking mohair. 
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pects of contemporary weaving were especially discussed 
for the young designer. Although several professional and 
potentially professional students worked in all of the ses- 
sions, effort was made to distinguish professionalism as 
having less to do with income-source than with seriousness 
of purpose and rigor of discipline. 

It seems probable that the most important future group 
will be neither the amateur nor the commercial designer 
but the artist-weaver. Important to this weaver are gallery 
exhibitions. To this end, weekly gallery openings and 
critiques were held. Looking at the finished work out of 
studio context enabled objective self-criticism. The lapse 
of time since the work was completed and comparison with 
work of others in the impersonal environment and atmos- 
phere of the group exhibit contributed further to develop- 
ing a clarity of outlook on work. 

We were surrounded by the beauty of a Maine summer 
and we tried to capture that beauty—to make our response 
to it tangible and to give it artistic timelessness. To ac- 
complish this we tried to analyze the forms and to find 
their parallel in weaving, to pose the question of why, or 
how is this thing satisfying. Is the repeated “herringbone 
V” of an old poplar more satisfying than the tight, similar 
pattern in weaving; could more of its lush irregularity be 
recalled through yarn character or random threading or 


Hortense Amram’s warp brocade (above) 
was worked on four harnesses in 

direct manipulation with two warp-float 
blocks. The breaking up of 

the stripes dominates the stripe itself. 
Wanda Border’ s technique sampler derives 
its unity from modulation of similar 

linear stitches in several materials. 


sleying? Birch trunks in the distance silhouetted against 
darkness formed a perfectly balanced stria; in weaving 
how could one achieve the interest and size, the depth in 
distance and the varied spacing? We saw the rough, 
diagonally striated bark of tree trunks against a texture- 
less sky; cherry bark’s horizontal bandings and vertical 
stripes, smooth against rippling foliage; shingle sidings, 
their silvery color subordinate to the rich architectonic 
patterns; the horizontal stripes of misty hills repeating one 
against the other in soft and hard lines, in brilliant and 
shaded hues; an unbalanced plaid of barbed wire hori- 
zontals crossing heavy. widely spaced fence posts, its 
rhythm repeated in the cross of the barbs themselves. 
Would the plaid of fences molded over hilly fields be as 
fine as a plaid molded over shoulders or chairs ? 

Contemporary weaving is not a style, as it is often taken 
to be, nor is it dependent upon yarn type or number of 
yarns used, although statement of materials and interest in 
combined materials has been important in contemporary 
weaving. Design in contemporary weaving has to do with 
honesty and common sense and with the fulfillment of 
everyday need. Current emphasis on design is. more than 
anything else, an expression of liberation, a time of flux, 
of searching out which traditional ties are valid and which 
must be pruned, which ideas from painting and architec- 
ture and contemporary esthetics are to be assimilated or 
rejected, For today. the most important part of weaving 
is the weaver. and the greatest change from traditional to 
contemporary weaving has been the emergence of the 
weaver as an individual. Because weaving is again in a 
creative phase it can become a studio art, a self-contained 
reality at once personalized and universal. 


Fabric designer and weaver Jack Lenor Larson designs 
for weavers and factories both here and abroad. He came 
to New York City from Seattle jour years ago to estab- 
lish his highly successful firm, Jack Lenor Larson. Inc. 
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ETHARGIC, ineffectual teaching of arts and crafts in the 
C public schools amounts to a national disease, in some 
areas reaching the status of an epidemic. In many parts 
of the country, there is almost no preparation at all for 
the teaching of arts and crafts, while the general require- 
ments for grade school teaching are deplorably low. 
When the teacher does wish to implement his training, he 
is encouraged to take courses in education rather than 
in studies which would increase his knowledge and con- 
fidence in the specific subjects he teaches. He is, in short, 
given form without substance. It is, furthermore, shock- 
ing to discover that there are still county and state educa- 
tional systems which require only a high school diploma 
for teaching in rural areas. Some areas do not even re- 
quire the teaching of art to grade school youngsters and 
this essential experience, so important to the child’s de- 
velopment, is completely lacking in his formative years. 

The pleasure and value of the arts and crafts experience 
for children is a basic one and the absence of adequate 
direction in elementary schools on this aspect of his 
growth presents a serious challenge for educators and for 
craftsmen whose very existence is dependent upon an 
ever widening community of people to whom beauty is a 
necessity. 

This cultural malnutrition can and must, like other 
deficiency diseases, be eliminated. One way to combat 
this particular malady is to convince education depart- 
ments of colleges and universities throughout the nation 
that teachers need and will welcome more work in actual 
fields rather than more courses in methods of education. 
One of the most stimulating experiences for the teacher 
has proved to be the participation-while-learning tech- 
nique of the workshop. Continuous availability of work- 
shop courses would be a step in the right direction. 

The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, in an 
attempt to help raise the level of the teaching of crafts. 
requested me to start a survey of workshops in various 
representative educational centers across the country. In 
visiting and evaluating a number of them this summer | 
found they give teachers a sense of creative fulfillment 
which, in turn, sparks an attitude of self-confidence. Wide- 
awake leaders in education, therefore, are aware that the 
sleeves-rolled-up workshop approach is a good idea and 
it is encouraging to note that this kind of educatiaqnal ses- 
sion is on the increase. State University of New York now 
has 11 teachers’ colleges throughout the state all of which 
have summer workshops. 

It was interesting to observe the significant influence 
the workshop experience had on the teachers’ attitudes 
towards the children. They learned that while adults strive 
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Crafts in education 


Workshops for teachers 


raise standards in the schools 


Young sculptress at Children’s 
Museum of Denver Art Museum 


toward a sense of completion in a project, children are 
more involved in the activity for its own sake, They do 
not, necessarily, need a beginning and an end. They enjoy 
tactility in every medium. Teachers, therefore, who 
learned to handle a variety of media, were able to achieve 
a happier relationship with the children. The child’s range 
of vision, furthermore, was enlarged and his imagination 
stimulated. It is natural for the child to use his hand and 
eye for making things and drawing even before he can 
read or write. It is important for him to translate his 
feelings into dimensions that he can see and touch even 
before he learns to put them into words. The teacher can 
help him retain this tactile and visual satisfaction through- 
out his life, thus adding to his enjoyment of life and his 
appreciation of beautiful things. 

Anyone who has had the privilege of visiting as many 
centers as I did and talking with their leaders is almost 
certain to come out in favor of more and better work- 
shops. Of those that I ohserved, I have chosen four very 
varied programs to discuss. The first is an example of a 
large university offering graduate and undergraduate 
credit for teachers in elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges. Another is workshops for teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools in the very enlightened community 
of Oakland, California. The third is for elementary teach- 
ers who have almost no background in the arts and little. 
if any, college education. The last is a college for both 
expert craftsmen and teachers at various levels of ad- 
vancement offering short term courses in ceramics, wood- 
work, metalwork, weaving and textile printing. 

Denver University: Subscribing to the idea that crea- 
tive experience is essential to good teaching, Denver 
University in Colorado offers workshops in the arts. The 
six-week summer workshop emphasizes design, concentra- 
tion in a medium and a period for exploring graphic 
techniques. 

Classes in the Children’s Museum of the Denver Art 
Museum are used as a laboratory for observation by the 
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University studonts. The craft classes at the Museum are 
planned to give children a chance to do many kinds of 
work and thereby to develop sensitivity to design. 

A photographer is constantly in the classes so students 
and faculty have the opportunity to see in pictures the 
progression of work from initial concept to final realiza- 
tion. This cooperation between the Museum and the Uni- 
versity enables the workshop teachers to participate in 
actual children’s classes in the summer when regular 
schools are closed. 

Dr. John Lembach, Professor of Art Education at 
Denver University, under whose supervision the program 
is administered, states: “What art workshops can do to 
improve teaching ability of elementary school teachers is 
to develop a sense of participation in varied art activities, 
dev elop awareness of art values in life. dey elop a desire to 
experiment widely and deeply, and develop self-confidence 
through finding one’s self.” 

OAKLAND Pusiic ScHoots: The Board of Education of 
Oakland, California, is outstanding in its efforts to im- 
prove the teaching in the public schools. Workshops are 
constantly available in all fields of endeavor to the 
teachers. 

A four-week summer workshop opens one week after 
the close of the academic year, at no cost and for in- 
service credit, to teachers in the Oakland public schools. 
The faculty for the summer session includes supervisors 
and visiting artist-teachers. Groups meet daily with a 
choice of program in ceramics, weaving, metal or wood. 
The selection of teachers for the workshop who know the 
subject as well as the problems of the grade school is re- 
garded as of paramount importance. 

Teachers frequently want specific information about 
what children can accomplish at different ages. Experi- 
enced supervisors realize that there is no exact answer 
and that every classroom teacher will have in her room 
children whose ability varies. There is a six-year range 
of ability in a usual class of youngsters, three years up 
and three years down. For example, the ability of second- 
grade children ranges from the four to the ten year level. 
It is essential to challenge the abilities of each age level. It 
is equally essential for teachers to realize that it is more 
important to try to learn how to get things out of students 
than it is to know what to expect from them. Teachers, 
therefore, are encouraged to work with a variety of ma- 
terials which lend themselves to differences in ability. 
Although attendance in the workshops is not compulsory, 
they are oversubscribed and there is always a waiting list. 

The results of these workshops can easily be observed 
in the classroom where children show greater interest and 
creative participation in experiments in which the teacher 
herself is involved. Alice Schoelkopf, Director of Art in 
the Oakland public schools, says of the summer program: 
“Art is an important part of the summer workshops. In 
fact, two art rooms are the very hub of the program. One 
art room is devoted to the teachers who wish to spend the 
major part of their time on art. They paint, draw, model, 
construct, explore new materials and new media. The sec- 
ond art room is used as a resource by any and all work- 
shop groups and/or individuals who have specific interest 
or problems in the field of arts and crafts. These problems 
may be related to other classroom activities; may repre- 
sent personal interest; may be suggested by group dis- 
cussion; may be promoted by a supervisor who sees an 
area that needs up-grading or special stimulation.” 


Universiry or NEBRASKA: In rural areas where quali- 
fication for teachers is minimal, faculty members in the 
art extension program at the University of Nebraska fre- 
quently travel as many as 1200 miles a week. Currently 
700 teachers are enrolled in workshops in the rural schools 
of Nebraska and come to schools within a radius of 400 
miles of Lincoln. This feature of the extension depart- 
ment of the University stems from the theory that all 
teachers need help, and that the way to help is to go to 
them with information. 

In cooperation with the country supervisors of educa- 
tion, two day non-credit workshops are offered to all the 
elementary and secondary teachers in a county. Schools 
are closed on Friday in the entire county and the teachers 
come together for a Friday and Saturday laboratory. 
Exhibits of children’s work including mobiles, wire sculp- 
ture, wood and ceramics are shown as well as an exhibit 
of the work of expert craftsmen. After the opening lec- 
ture and discussion each participant works for at least a 
full day in a single medium of his own choice. All par- 
ticipants are urged to select their own fields of endeavor. 
to work independently and, above all, creatively. 

Children’s art is widely exhibited in county fairs and 
schools throughout Nebraska and is compared on a county 
basis. The variety of work done by the children and the 
freedom they have been allowed is one of the ways to 
appraise the classroom teacher and help the University 
decide where the greatest need lies. 

ScHoor ror American CrartsmMen: The teaching skills 
of a distinguished faculty of expert craftsmen coupled 
with a vigorous educational philosophy of learning by 
doing is offered students at the School for American 
Craftsmen of Rochester Institute of Technology. Credit 
work is offered in six-week summer workshops in ce- 
ramics, weaving and textile design printing. metal crafts 
and jewelry, woodworking and furniture design. 

A special group of five-day workshops was given for 
York State Craftsmen, an association of avocational and 
professional craftsmen in New York State, Tutorial work- 
shops were given for advanced students; they were per- 
mitted to work on projects of their own choosing, using 
the School's faculty as consultants in solving problems of 
design or technique. The American Crayon Company gave 
scholarships to art teachers from all over the country who 
attended the six-week session in textile design and print- 
ing, choosing those who would be in a position to share 
the experience with their associates. 

Harold Brennan, the director of the school, says: “The 
objective of the workshops was to improve the quality of 
the crafts by improving the sense of design and skill of 
the craftsman producer. While the prime stimulation was 
to come from contact with the school’s highly competent 
faculty and the well equipped shops, an effort was made 
to develop a group dynamic. Group discussions and ac- 
tivities resulted in an atmosphere in which all those attend- 
ing the workshops learned from one another. This shar- 
ing of experience, in which the students sought to realize 
individual goals, but which would contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problems of their fellow students, made the 
workshops socially as well as educationally effective.” 


For some years director of the Fine Arts Department at 
Colorado College in Colorado Springs, Carol Truax is now 
fine arts consultant to State University of New York and 
frequently advises the A.C.E.C. on educational problems. 
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Centrifugal casting by Earl Krentzin 


The process of centrifugal casting, developed by denture 
makers, has been adapted by the silversmith for making 
castings that require a minimum of cleaning up and finishing. 
This process employs the lost wax method of mold making, 
used in one way or another for centuries by sculptors and 


metalsmiths. 

In centrifugal casting the object to be cast is modeled in 
wax, its design and complication depending solely upon the 
skill and intent of its maker. The wax model must be se- 
cured in position within its flask by sprues (wax “wires”). 
These attach to a temporary flask bottom and gate former. 
The flask is then filled with a refractory investment (cris- 
tobolite) and allowed to harden. 

To remove the wax, the flask is placed in a furnace and 
brought to a temperature of about 1200°F. It is held there 
until the wax is completely burned out. Then the flask is 
placed in position on the centrifuge, which has been wound 


up, ready to spin. 

The required amount of metal is melted in the crucible 
of the machine itself and finally cast by simply releasing 
tension on the apparatus so that it may start whirling. As 
soon as the metal solidifies, the flask is removed from the 
machine and placed in cold water to dissolve the investment 
and free the casting. The sprues are then clipped off, and 
the casting is cleaned and polished to completion. 


The author, who demonstrates process on next pages, received 
his Master's degree at Cranbrook Academy of Art in 1954. 


Centrijugally cast, this four-inch high 
silver pitcher was seen in the 

Young Americans 1955 exhibit; both 
animals (right) were cast the same way. 
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The making of a silver clown bottle begins with 
a preliminary model built up out of 


soft modeling wax. The heat of a flame is used as an aid 


in manipulating the wax. Both heated tools and knives 
are used to carve and model the final shape. 


Having previously been mixed to a consistency of 
heavy cream, the first coat of investment is 
thoroughly and carefully painted on. Great care must 
be taken to avoid the forming of any air bubbles. 


When the silver is molten the casting is made by 
releasing tension on the machine. As it spins the metal is 
thrown from the crucible into the flask, filling 

every interstice by tremendous centrif/ugal force. 


The model should be completed in this state in 

the exact form and surface texture desired of the cast 
piece, Aside from the trimming of the sprues and 
buffing of the surface, little more 

finishing will be needed on the final work. 


The proper sized flask is then sealed with plasticene 
to the gate former, which acts as a temporary 

flask bottom, As it is filled with investment, flask is 
tapped to drive out bubbles that may have formed. 


he 


(A metal safety barrier around the machine was re- 
moved for photography.) Investment has been dissolved 
in cold water. Sprues are then cut from 

the casting and the rough spots are buffed off. 
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Too large to be cast in one piece, this model 

is cut into sections with a heated knife. A sufficient 
number of wax wires are connected to it to 

permit a good flow of molten silver from crucible to 
mold. First section is attached to gate former. 


KA 


Plasticene and gate former removed, wax is burned out 

in a furnace heated to 1200°. The pink-hot flask is 

placed in wound-up casting machine and the predetermined 
amount of silver needed is melted with a blow torch. 


The cleaned and pickled parts are finally assembled 
by silver-soldering them together. The piece is pickled 
again and excess solder removed. Oxidized 

with liver of sulphur, the little bottle is complete. 
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How to build a kiln by Manly Banister 


This little kiln for enameling jewelry, ashtrays, and other 
small items is inexpensive te build and will hold work up to 
6” in diameter. The firing chamber measures 644" x 64” x 
644", with about 54” of free space over the heater unit. The 
outside dimensions approximate an 114%” cube, taking up 
little room on your work table. 

The heater unit is a 1200-watt, 115-120 volt, two-element 
range unit, 6” diameter. The switch is a 5-terminal, 3-heat 
(low, medium, high) hotplate or heater switch rated at 10 
amperes at 250 volts. The rating is approximately twice as high 
at 115 volts. In addition, you will need one double connector 
and five single connectors for the wiring, a few inches of 
10-gauge bare copper wire and about two feet of 14-gauge 
insulated wire. The porcelain binding post insulator shown in 
the photos came from an old two-burner hotplate; it can 
also be made from sheet-asbestos and small stovebolts. To 
connect the kiln into the line, use a regular hotplate or 16- 
gauge flatiron extension cord. 

The kiln is constructed of 13 standard size (244” x 44%” x 
9”), 2000-degree insulation bricks (cost is about 30¢ each). 
This soft, spongy brick can be cut with a dull handsaw, 
hacksaw, or a pocket knife. Five bricks must be cut; two 
for the kiln floor and one for the door cut off to 64” long. 
The remaining two bricks are sawed lengthwise, dividing 
each into a 2” and a 24%” width. One 24%” width goes in the 
back wall, the other in the kiln roof. One 2” width is cut to 
61” long and becomes part of the door. The extra cut-off 
pieces of brick are clamped inte the roof (see illustrations). 
The clamped-up roof is simply laid in place on the back and 
side walls, 

Remove the metal frog that holds the elements of the 


nichrome wire 
pins hold elements 
to brick 


from coat hanger wire 
by %” car bolt 
through brick 


Diagram KILN ASSEMBLY 


back wall 


cut slot with 
coping saw 


lieater unit together and discard it. Place the elements di- 
rectly on the kiln floor (diagram A). Attach the connectors 
to the nichrome wire protruding from the elements and insert 
the 10-gauge bare copper wire. Tighten the connectors se- 
curely as they will be buried in the brick wall. 

Finish assembling kiln (photo 1). Cut a 5” square of 14” 
asbestos board or similar, mark and drill for the wiring. Set 
it in place with the three element-wires projecting through 
it. Cut the wires to about 4%” long and atiach a single con- 
nector to each (photo 2). 

Cut the switch mounting out of 20-gauge sheet metal and 
bend (diagram B). Mount the switch over the openings. Con- 
nect 5 lengths of 14-gauge insulated wire to the switch 
terminals. (Follow closely the wiring scheme given in dia- 
gram C.) Attach the two line-wires to their binding posts 
and the remaining three wires to the heater terminals on the 
side of the kiln as shown. The switch mounting is fastened 
to the asbestos board backing with small bolts. Before bolting 
down the mounting, place asbestos paper between wires as 
well as between the metal mounting and wires to prevent any 
possibility of a short caused by heat destroying the insulation 
on the wires. 

\ feature of the kiln construction is the clamps of coat- 
hanger wire. Twelve are needed. They hold the kiln-bricks 
firmly together, and, at the same time, the kiln can be 
quickly dismantled if need be. It is not necessary, nor desir- 
able, to cement the bricks together, as it may cause cracking. 
The two door bricks may be cemented together if desired, in 
addition to the carriage bolts that hold the bricks together. 
Where the handle-bolt is countersunk in the inside face of 
the door, the metal will form black fire-glaze when heated. 


« kiln roof 
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(Right) slot has been cut in the bottom wall brick to permit exit of wiring. 

( Middle) terminals in 4,” asbestos board are for common wire on left, 

outer ring element in middle, and center element on right. (Below) completed kiln. 
Ceramic insulator protects extension cord from contact with metal mounting. 


To prevent the fire-glaze from popping off and spoiling 
enamel work, coat the exposed bolt-end, nut and washer 
thickly with kiln wash or high-temperature kiln cement. To 
protect the surface of your work table and prevent fire 
hazard, set the kiln on a platform of firebricks or cement 
blocks. 

To use kiln, plug the extension cord into a circuit fused 
for 15 amperes, only when no other appliances are operating 
on that circuit. The heater unit draws about 10 amperes. 
Turn the switch to high. With ten to fifteen minutes of pre- 
heating, the kiln is ready. Set work on a nichrome wire, 
stainless steel, or Monel metal rack, 6” square, and place, 
with tongs. upon the supporting blocks of insulation brick in 
each corner of the kiln (see diagram A). For even heating, 
the rack should not touch the elements. The elements are not 
harmed by any molten enamel that may drop on them. Rub 
off such drippings with a carborundum stone when the ele- 
ment is cold. 

In two to five minutes, depending on size of work, the 
enamel melts and the work may be withdrawn. 

On high, the heater elements are connected in parallel, and 
receive full current. On medium, only the center element re- 
ceives current. On low, the elements are connected in series, 
and produce a very low heat. 

Once the kiln has reached enameling temperature (about 
1500° F.), turn the switch to medium if the kiln is being 
worked continuously, Otherwise, turn the switch to /ow during 
the periods when no work is in the kiln, to prevent overheating. 
The temperature goes up almost immediately when switched 


to high, and the safety-precaution of turning to /ow will pre- 
vent melting the metal jacket of the elements, 
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EXHIBITIONS 


The New England Craft Exhibition 


In gathering together the work of 165 New England designer- 
craftsmen, a task which took two years of planning and selec- 
tion, the New England Craft Exhibition 1955 at the Worcester 
Art Museum summarizes the dramatic development of con- 
temporary craft practice in that area of the country during 
the 12 years that have passed since its last comprehensive 
show in .1943, This significant period, which saw the estab- 
lishment of the Massachusetts Association of Handicrafts 
Groups in 1945 and the Craft Center in Worcester in 1951, 
also witnessed the influx of a great many well-trained pro- 
fessional craftsmen from other parts of the country and the 
world. They responded to the craft tradition that already 
existed there and found that it enriched the environment for 
experimentation and invention. In taking stock of the best 
work that is currently being done throughout the six states 
that include its area, the New England Craft Exhibition, 
1955, has made an important statement: there is a renais- 
sance of the crafts in New England. 

Harold J. Brennan, director of the School for American 
Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Technology, says this in 
his foreword to the excellent, illustrated catalogue put out in 
connection with the show: 

“It is fortunate that the contemporary renaissance in the 
erafts had its origin in New England. There is, in the char- 
acter of the region, a kind of genius for feeling the past and 
the present: demonstrating both a regard for the traditions 
and practices that have endured because they have been found 
worthy, and an interest in creative and progressive explora- 
tion, Ingenuity, or the Yankee ‘knack,’ and a feeling of re- 
spect for material and tool have given 2 ‘solid’ character to 
craft production in New England. There has been no ex- 
travagance, instability of style, or lack of respect for skill.” 

On view from October 12 to November 27, its purpose now, 
as in 1943, is to stimulate greater appreciation of good 
craftsmanship both from the craftsman himself and from the 
layman. To this end, the Committee of Selection represent- 
ing The Junior League of Worcester, Inc., the Craft Center 
(Worcester) and the Worcester Art Museum, the three col- 
laborating organizations responsible for the exhibition, spent 
two years going to rural and city exhibitions and studios to 


Left: Place mat of match sticks, cotton and rayon by 
Helen W . Skirm of Connecticut. Ceramic jar of 


Center: Silver earrings by Alex of Connecticut. 
Above: Black partition material, synthetic 
raffia and cotton by Anni Albers of Connecticut ; 
Rya rug by Viola Anderson of Massachusetts ; 
Stoneware bowl by Mary Kring Risley of Connecticut. 


choose the craftsmen and present the 451 selections of their 
work which comprise the show. 

Of these, 186 fall under the heading of ceramics, the work 
of 51 potters and seven enamelists. The technical compe- 
tence evia nt in the ceramics is high, and the variety in form, 
glazing, and decoration great. There are several examples of 
wall panels and table tops in ceramic mosaic, as well as a 
richly colored panel in enamel on steel and a composition of 
figures framed in pewter. In New England craft production, 
ceramics have shown the most development, A study of the 
biographies of the ceramists shows that those potters who 
have come into New England in recent years far outnumber 
the native-born. 

The second largest section of the exhibition comprises 138 
textiles by 64 weavers, rug-hookers, and textile printers. Of 
special interest are the screens, the rugs, both hooked and 
woven, and the lengths of woven fabrics ranging from sheer 
casement cloths to heavy upholstery materials and suitings. 
Like other contemporary weavers, those in New England 
make good use of the new plastic yarns, of grasses, and of 
wooden slats. The work of the block and silk-screen printers 
ranges from scarves to drapery lengths, also a good number 
of tablecloths and mats. 

Though there is hollow ware of bronze, of copper, of pew- 
ter, and of silver, including a suavely formed Martini pitcher, 
cups, and stirrer in silver and ebony, the 90-piece metalwork 
section is notable for the predominance of jewelry, the work 
of 18 of the 26 metalworkers. Much of the jewelry is silver 

unpretentious and imaginative. 

A drop-leaf dining table in butternut and walnut domi- 
nates the wood section of the exhibition which comprises 
33 items in all, the work of 17 craftsmen. Outstanding 
pieces of furniture include some unusual coffee tables. There 
are also bowls and other objects made of exotic woods and 
a chess set of narra and mother-of-pearl. Particularly inter- 
esting to confirmed museum visitors is the gallery bench de- 
signed and made by New Hampshire craftsmen for The Cur- 
rier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire, one of a 
number commissioned by that museum. 

Following its showing in Worcester, part of the exhibition 
will be circulated through the nation by the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. 


blue-brown glaze by Nadya Kostyshak of New Hampshire. 
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Midwest Designer-Craftsmen’'s Fair 


Carrying forward their aim “to foster the best interests of 
those who carry their ideas of good design directly into ma- 
terials in the making of objects for use,” the Midwest De- 
signer-Craftsmen held their second annual crafts fair on the 
McKlintock Terrace of the Chicago Art Institute, September 
24-25. Not an exhibition in the usual sense, there was about 
it more the air of the open market than the gallery. 

The art fair is a universal phenomenon, but it is doubtful 
whether any city enjoys the number and varieiy that Chicago 
boasts. Each year has seen several newcomers; some as one- 
time affairs, many as annual events. Few of these, however, 
are able to equal the success of Chicago’s two oldest fairs: 
the South Side Fair and the North Side, or Old Triangle 
Fair. Unlike the other fairs, however, work displayed at the 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen’s Fair was limited to craft items 
designed and executed by members of the organization. 

In the midst of carnival decorations, 78 craftsmen from 
six states in the midwest set up booths, affording the public 
a two-fold opportunity to meet the artist and actually handle 
a quantity of his work. If there is atuy criticism of the fair in 
general, it is in the area of the quality of the work displayed. 
No attempt was made to screen entries; displays reflected 
neither the choice of the organization nor the Art Institute. 

Here follows specific reports written especially for us on 
the largest categories in the fair: the pottery section is re- 
viewed by Karl Martz of the University of Indiana; jewelry 
by Roy Ginstrom of Iowa State College; weaving by Elsa 
Regensteiner of the School of the Art Institute of Chicage. 

—Harvey LittLeton 


Porrery: A third of the participants were potters and most 
of the pottery was earthenware. Chicagoans predominated but 
there were members from Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and 
down-state Illinois. The bulk of the pottery merged into the 
background of the fair with many displays of competent work 
which lacked the spark to draw the attention of the profes- 


sional potter. Several exciting exhibits did, however, leave 
the viewer with an impression of admiration. Among the fine 
work that should be mentioned were the cleanly incised, quiet 
gray stonewares of Clyde E. Burt, the whimsicall~ anthropo- 
morphic earthenware of Barbara Cada, the cris» :orms and 


Lejt: Tie clip and links by Mr. and Mrs Arthur 
C. Price of Illinois; Above: Stoneware by 

Clyde Burt of Ohio. Right: Tapestry, “St. Francis 
and the Birds,” by Lenore Tawney of Illinois. 


lively stoneware surfaces of Abraham Cohen, a beautifully 
thrown tea set in mottled gray-blue by Donald Frith, and 
the subtle, rich, iron reduction glazes of Harvey Littleton. 

Jeweiry: It ranged widely and included not only silver 
and gold, but also work in enamel, ceramics and plastics. 
The work in silver was of generally high quality and most 
craftsmen represented had worked sufficiently hong in the 
material so that their works were highly individual. There 
was little evidence of pointless experimentation or of a striv- 
ing for bizarre effects. Though the range of techniques em- 
ployed was wide, the unusual was used with considerable 
taste and the result was a selection of distinctive and wear- 
able jewelry. The work of Quintin Neal gave evidence of an 
enviable command of numerous jewelry techniques and each 
piece bore the imprint of a strong personality. Bold and 
direct use of material and a high sense of the dramatic char- 
acterized the work of Jack Kearney, Semi-precious stones of 
unusual cut were featured on cuff bracelets. The work of 
Grid| Blumenthal was, perhaps, most traditional in feeling. 
Necklaces and chokers predominated, many with matching 
earrings; the technique most employed was that of pierced 
or elaborately shaped plates of silver fused to simple back- 
ground shapes. Simple elegance also marked the work of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Price. Particularly handsome were their 
silver and ebony cuff links and tie bars. Viennese-born Alex- 
ander Kower, apprenticed at 12 to a watch and jewelry 
maker, continues producing, selling, and teaching in Chi- 
cago. Obviously interested in contemporary painting forms, 
he fashioned a particularly stricking pendant and earring 
group in silver and black. 

Weavine: The standard displayed was very good. With 
few exceptions, it showed excellent craftsmanship, good de- 
sign and imaginative handling of fiber and texture. 

Especially interesting were the place mats and wool and 
linen yardage by six weavers who are all members of Marli 
Ehrman’s study group. The “Marli Weavers” showed clearly 
the influence of their instructor's imaginative teaching. 
Helen Miller showed an adaptation of a Mexican Quech- 
quemitl in gay South American colors, modeling it herself. 
Scarves and placemats by Beatrice Swartchild, Florence Par- 
sons, Henriette Miller, and Lillian Swawite, as well as pillow 
cases by Etta Uhlmann, were excellent in pattern. 
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Send for Free Data Sheets on 


COLORFAST VAT INKO DYE 


for Silk Screen Printing. Also used for Batik 


Colors are a water base solution having 
no pigment content, therefore do not stiffen 
cloth. They withstand cleaning, strong 
bleaches, and sunlight remarkably well. 
INKO DYES are easily removed from equip- 
ment with cold water. 


Recommended for colorfast scarfs, piece 
goods, dress goods, drapes, fabrics, hand- 


kerchiefs, place mats, textiles, etc., when 
made of cotton, linen, and viscous rayon. 


Name... 
Address 
City 
Occupation 


SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Printing Inks & Equipment Since 1930 
508 West MacArthur Boulevard, Oakland 9, Calif. 


EXHIBITIONS 
De Young Museum 'Weaving Show 


The contemporary handweavers of California held their 6th 
biennial exhibitiea at the M. H. De Young Museum from 
September 20 through October with a comprehensive display 
keyed to suggestions as to how handwoven fabrics may be 
used in contemporary interiors and fashions. Fifty-two mem- 
bers of the California Handweavers Association represented 
in the show, worked with leading Bay Area designers to 
create ten interiors showing handwoven rugs, drapes, uphol- 
stery or wall hangings in combination with wallpapers, or 
power-loomed textiles and furniture. In another part of the 
exhibition, yard goods were displayed together with sketches 
by costume designers of finished garments with matching ac- 
cessories. New techniques of weaving introduced the use of 
other materials such as leather strips, or ribbons in combina- 
tion with cotton, wool, silk or rayon weaves. 

Cash prize winners were Kamma Zethraus of Kentfield who 
received the Best-In-Show Award for a Swedish type of 
Flossa rug; Janet MeNinch of San Francisco was given an 


Rug by Kamma Zethraus 


interior fabric award for a double weave wool rug; Marge 
Krejcik, San Francisco, received an apparel fabric award 
for a chiffon and silk ribbon weave dress material. A special 
award for experimental use of material went to Ruth How- 
ard, Oakland, for blinds of metal foil interwoven with vari- 
gated spaced warp. 

Ressa Jacobson, Richmond; Lois Gundlfinger, San Fran- 
cisco; Catherine Garrett, Berkeley; Anita Corum, El Cer- 
rito; Frances Morgan, San Francisco, and Kamma Zethraus, 
Kentfield, were awarded honorable mentions for interior 
fabrics. Honorable mentions for apparel fabrics were awarded 
to Alma Bine, San Francisco; Mary Walker Phillips, Fresno, 
and Gladys Vogelman, San Jose. 

The jury consisted of Rudolph Schaeffer, Director of the 
Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design; Ruth Mackimley, tex- 
tile designer, and Frances Lesley, apparel designer. 


Silver Sculpture Exhibition 


“Sculpture In Silver From Islands In Time,” an exhibition 
surveying 3000 years of an ancient craft, was on view at The 
Brooklyn Museum, New York City, from September 14 to 
October 16. 

Under the sponsorship of Towle Silversmiths, with the co- 
operation of the American Federation of Arts, it will also be 
shown in five other museums across the country. 

Comprised of 30 pieces of sculpture, none larger than 12 
inches in height, the exhibition surveys the use of silver in 
sculpture, from the 12th Century B.C. to 1955. The pieces in- 
clude an Egyptian figure; a medieval figure of the Virgin; a 
T’ang Dynasty box and ornate Peruvian animals. Against the 
achievements of the ancient silversmith and sculptor, eight 
contemporary pieces are projected. 

In the interest of reviving silver as a creative medium, 
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Peruvian silver sculpture 
from the period 
of 1200 to 1532 A.D. 


“Young Venus” by sculptor 
Richard Lippold in 
sterling silver 11” high. 


Towle Silversmiths invited eight contemporary sculptors, rep- 
resenting a wide range of expression and technique, to create 
pieces especially for the exhibition. The experiment was a 
challenge to each artist, none of whom had ever worked in 
silver. They are: Jose de Creeft, Jose de Rivera, Cecil How- 
ard, Richard Lippold, Ibram Lassaw, Oronzio Maldarelli, 
David Smith and William Zorach. 


Jewelry by Painters and Sculptors 


A group exhibition of contemporary hand crafted jewelry, 
by painters and sculptors was held at the Brooklyn Museum 
Gallery Shop during the month of October. Media included 
were silver, brass and ceramics with a variety in techniques 
that employed centrifugal casting, hammering, engraving. 
soldering and chasing. Particularly outstanding was the 
hammered silver necklace of spoon-like shapes by sculptor- 
ceramist Fred Farr and the ceramic disk necklace made with 
an ancient Egyptian paste formula by the late artist, Anne 
Ryan. The others in the show included: Claire Falkenstein, 
Sid Gordin, Tom Hannan, Roy Lichtenstein, Marguarette 
Mayer. Tom Metcalf, Isaac Muse. Richard Pousette-Darte. 
Celeste Newman, David Slivka, Belle Tiger. Mary Farr. Al 
Terrace, Ethel Hurwit7. 


Hammered silver necklace by Fred Farr 
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EMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


NEW ARRIVALS!! 


2278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS—fresh water pearls used in 
fine jewelry since medieval times; swirling, rococo, tear drop shape, 
flat back, cabochon top. % to 42” long. Incredible bargain. 3 for $1.00 
7280: DENARIUS CARACALLA ancient Roman silver comm (21! 
217 A.D.). Handminted, weighty, emperor's head and allegorical fig 
ure. Authenticity guaranteed. 44” diam. Condition excellent. Handsome, 
curious. Make unique cuff links, earring, rings, $3.00 each ; 2 for $5.00. 
#279: GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS (Africa)—9 to 12”, tapered, 
strong, flexible, unlimited possibilities. $1.00 doz. 

NAUTCH DANCERS | ANKLE BELLS—very curious, crudely cast brass 
bells from India. ¥” diam. Fasten to bracelets and earrings for tinkling 
and fascinating effects. $1.00 per doz 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO | WAITING! 


EVERYBODY! 


Everybody can make fascinating and 
caged gem jewelry. No no extra —_ 
no skill or experience needed! 


at once, work anywhere, your first 4d 

@ thrilling success! 
The most satis and 
most 4- tying 
new worlds. of | fun, and money- 


Send tor your own yy kit today! Give kits to 
craft and hobby minded friends, ins, service men, youngsters 
or oldsters, everybody! 


BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT 2 1A-—contains 2 prs. fine 
imported jewelers pliers (1 for bending, 1 for cutting ) ; 4 genuine, 
glittering rough semi-precious gems ; 2 ft. silver wire ; heavier wire 

1¥2 ft. chain, clasps and earring attachments, all sterling. Everything 


needed for a pendant & earrings, with some left over for other 


projects. Complete instructions included. Entire kit (the greatest 
bargain you ever saw) only $5.00. 
BRACELET KIT 1-B—contains 6 glittering rough gems: aquamarine, 


citrine, amethyst, precious topaz, etc., plus 5 ft. caging wire and heavy, 
handsome bracelet chain and clasp, all sterling. Entire kit $5.00 

GEM CAGING NEEDS 
# 2S: STERLING WIRE—soft, malleable 20 ga. 5 ft. for $1.00. 
#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH—finest deep rose; gemmy, gliticring 
14” pieces, $1.00 ea. ; smaller for earrings, rings, etc., 25¢ ea 


We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


#266: TURQUOISE NUGGETS — intense blue and blue Fantastic 
shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre. Yo” plus—85< ; about 1.25, 
NI: PRECIOUS NACRE TS—pearlv. convoluted ; shining and 
shimmering. Center hole to string, mount. ¥ to 1” mixed. $1.00 doz. 
CURIOSA 

#267: IVORY SKULLS—primitive, and abstract, like african fetish 
charms. Hand-carved mellow ivory. Full face skull, fiat back, easy to 
set, sew or wire. x only 65¢ ea. ; smaller, 2 for $1.00. 
OPALESCENT NACRE—J\ike labr.dorite it shes spectacular purples, 
blues and reds. Oval cabochon, 2 x 4%”. 75¢ each 

24: ANTIQUE SHOE BUTTONS quaint artifacts of yesterday's cul 
ture. Solid black brass, polished knob, strong loop. Heavy, handsome, 
1000 uses in jewelry; leather, needlecraft. New low price. 50¢ doz 


Yes, we are the same Sam Kromer you hove read about in 
the Soturday Evening Post, Esquire, ond other magezines. 


PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
RARE EXOTIC WOODS—congo ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, !ig- 
num vitae, goromundel macassar ny. For jewelry, small crafts and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”, Each piece 
clearly identified. 1 lb. $1.75 ; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50. 
#228: ELEPHANT 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; 4 Ib. lot $1.75. 
Hi: AFRICAN BUFFALO HORN—casily cut and rubbed to silky, trans- 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips and pieces. $1.25 doz. 
#271: STAG HORN “CROWNS"—two truncated branches rise 5 to 4” 
from solid base. Slices readily into dozens of free forms, cabochons, 
buttons, etc. Carves and polishes magnificently. Truly exotic! $1.50 ea. 
SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT-—for fun and experimenting; | Ib. 
precious woods, | stag crown, 4 |b. ivory. doz. buffalo pieces, 2 por- 
cupine quills, entire lot $5.00 


“BONUS . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 
273: NATURAL BONE BEADS—curious and crude; round cabochons, 

at back. Center hole for hanging. %” diam. 75¢ doz. 

#274: SAME INTRIGUING BONE BEADS—exquisite colors; cinnabar 
red, Lapis-lazuli blue, malachite green, persimmon orange. 85¢ doz. 
SEMI-PRECIOUS BARGAINS AND FINDINGS 
2282: INDIAN GARNETS Soft-contoured 
free form ; no two alike, Big 2”. 3 for $3.00, 6 for $s 00 5 $1.35 ca 
#272: HELIOTROPE OBLONGS red flecks on green, %x%”, $1.00 ea 
Mi?: CUFF-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, wee type, the best. 
Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per ; doz. prs. $10.50. 


Wi: 


Fascinating material! 


deep burgandy cabachons 


THE CL ASP practical spring (alligator) type sep sterling, 15%” 
long x %g” wide. Mount your own design, $1.50 each. 
HERE AT LAST! Sam Kromer's new <atal Finds 


and adventures on every page. F acts and lore on gems, stone- 
setting and jewelry making; illustrated “iearn at a Glance"’ 
jewelry projects; birthstone list; gem-hardness table; mm 
gauge, etc., etc. Plus lists and vivid descriptions of hundreds of 
gem stones, natural materials, curiosa, books, 
and croft needs. Excit reading and educational, too. y 
25¢, or get it free with your order. So Order today! Your 


money back if not highly delighted. 


New York 1 


SAM KRAMER a 


VORY — sound and seasoned, Pieces, rods and. 
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© Will mot stiffen the cloth! 
Washable and dry cleanabie. 
© For original, per ead dicti in drop- 


eries, ond d itive es. 


© Gloriously mixed and applied. 

© For screen » brushing, sproy or 
hand 

* Complete range of new colors, extendors ond 
additives. 

© Comes packed in convenient sizes, all ready 
te use. 

Write for colorlog and folic of applications. 


Dept. CH-14 


th @merican crayon company 


ohio new york 


andusky 


MAKE YOUR OWN DESIGN 


CERAMIC MOSAIC TABLE TOPS 
Italian ceramic tiles, square, 

169 tiles to “‘ready-to- $145 
mount" sheet, 10%.” x 10%”. 


TABLE LEGS, solid brass, 
aluminum, wood with 
brass cuff, wrought iron, 
etc.—oll heights. 

Send 25¢ in coin for 
sample colored tiles and 
of suggested pat- 


table legs, etc. 
MACKE-DALE ASSOCIATES DOOR STORE 
247 East 51st Street, N. Y. PL 3-2280 


America's foremost importer and weaver of handwoven fabrics will soon 
open on Long Island one of the largest CRAFT CENTERS in the United 
Stotes. 


Research in many of the handcrafts will be carried on by skilled crafts- 
men. An nity te create new skills; te produce your handcraft on 
@ proftable basis; to teach and work under ideal surroundings is offered. 
you ore skilled handweover, or other craftsman interested in work- 
ing with others of similar nature, please write for further details. 


CLEMENTS OF FREEPORT, Box 211, Freeport, New York 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES + TOOLS 


ENAMEL SUPPLIES —cew jow prices. Send for circular. 
Try our liquid undergiazed colors. 
JACK 0. WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


EXHIBITIONS 


Vases by David W einrib 


David Weinrib’s Ceramics at Bonnier's 


In a special one-week show, Bonnier’s of New York City in- 
troduced the new work of ceramist David Weinrib of Stony 
Point, N. Y. A craftsman with a strong response to the con- 
tributions of Japanese ceramists, his vases communicate the 
tactility of clay and the spontaneity of building forms di- 
rectly, without consistent use of the wheel. He frequently 
constructs in slabs and strips, using negative space as an in- 
tegral part of his concept. Mr. Weinrib’s direct manipulation 
of the material in effective architectonic constructions that 
function is a distinct departure from the stoneware solidity 
common among American potters, 


Hinged coffee tables from M. Singer and Sons 


Decorative Arts at Bertha Shaefer's 


A decorative arts exhibition, combining ceramics, woven 
hangings, and custom-made coffee tables, was held at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery, New York City, from August 29th, 
through September 17th. 

The weavings of Franklin Colvin were notable for the in- 
troduction of sections of varying textures and colorings, form- 
ing the over-all design. Miss Colvin’s weavings are applicable 
as tapestries, space dividers, or draperies. Coffee table tops 
were individually worked by Hugh Wiley and Peter Ostuni 
in mosaic and vitreous enamel on copper. Wiley’s mosaic tops 
feature rich texture and strong designs. Analogous colors 
form all-over patterns in the enainel tops by Ostuni. 

Coffee tables in wood, by Singer, Wharton Esherick and 
Devon Dennett were also featured. 

Ceramics included gunmetal glazed pieces by Frans Wil- 
denhain, lustre ware in rich colors by Fred Farr, orientally 
inspired jars, double-necked wine bottles, and bowls by Ken- 
neth Uyemura and Toshiko Takaezu, and stoneware by Har- 
vey Littleton, among others. 
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Bay Area Pottery 


Ceramics from the San Francisco Bay Area were shown from 
October 14 through November 5 in the America House Gallery 
in New York City under the auspices of the American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council. This collection of 19 potters 
showed a wide diversity of conception and design. The red, 
pink and blue glazes of Elena Netherby were especially strik- 
ing, while the handsome form and surface decorations of 
Antonio Prieto’s work were consistent with this potter’s usual 
high quality. Esther Fuller is another West Coast ceramist 
whose form and glazes showed sensitive correlation. All the 
pots were carefully chosen by a committee representing several 
groups of potters in the Bay Area. The show’s commendable 
intention was to bring the ceramic artists of the West and East 
into a closer understanding of each other and their work. 
Among those exhibiting were: Reese Pullen, Eugene Bunker, 
Antonio Prieto, Marguerite Wildenhain, Herbert Sanders, 
Nancy F. Alexander, Charles Hamilton, James Lovera, Paul 
Volckening, Esther Fuller, Helen Mitchell, Roy Walker, Helen 
Peeke, Ernie Kim, Ruth Rippon, Elizabeth Irwin, Dale Hays, 
John McDowell, Elena Netherby and Penny Dhaemers. 


Ceramics by San Francisco potters Dale Hays 
(left) and Elena Montalvo Netherby 


Tray by Polia Pillin 


Polia Pillin's New Ceramics 


In a dual exhibition of ceramic ware at the Willow Gallery 
and of her “ceramic painting” at the gallery of the Circle 
in the Square Theatre, both in New York City’s Greenwich 
Village during the month of October, Polia Pillin of Los An- 
geles demonstrated her versatility and boldness as an experi- 
mentalist and creative designer. Particularly interesting were 
the flat slabs of clay which Miss Pillin decorates in engobe, 
achieving intensities of color and figurative patterns that 
strive for the self-sufficiency of the painted canvas. 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER + 1955 


After careful preparation, we are releasing our com- 
plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for your 


styling and patterning needs. 
WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK” 


UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES * INVISIBLE 
NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS + SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
RAYON SUPORTED METALLICS e FORTISAN SUPPORTED 
METALLICS + (IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 
2 PLY LAMINETTE + 3 PLY LAMINETTE + METALLIC GIUMPES 
RANGING FROM 700 TO 5400 YDS. PER LB. 
BOUCLES * NUBBY BOUCLES + METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP + COTTON WARP + DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 
All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 
* 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards and Price List. 


YARNS CO. 


“ACTION” CUFF LINK BACKS—the “CUFFMASTER”’ 
Perfect Spring Action — Bold, Modern Design 


Free Catalog of other cuff links, Earring Findings, Chain, Sterling Silver, 
Gold, Copper, Enamel! & Tools for Craftsmen. Special quantity rotes to 


Schools, 
etc. 
« 
5s 
Type H Type S$ or Swivel 
Per Per Dozen Per Per Dozen 
Pair (Singles) Pair (Singles) 
Sterling Silver* $.80 $4.00 $ .82 $4.10 
1/20 12K Gold Filled* 95 4.75 1.10 5.50 
Yellow Gilt 25 1.25 25 1.25 
Copper (with squores 
or Discs up to %”) 38 1.90 38 1.90 


Aveilable also in 10K or 14K Gold—Attractive Gross Rates upon Request 
*Plus 10% Federal Tax 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


P. O. Box 2010, Dept. C * 1430 ICT Bidg. * Dallas 21, Texas 


SELECT YOUR OWN PRECIOUS STONES 


inspiring collection sent on 30 doy approval. Poy only 
for what you keep. Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, 
Topaz, Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendonts, earrings. 
« WRITE TODAY! 50. and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 


QUALITY KILN KITS $17.50 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for ENAMELING * PORCELAIN * 
CERAMICS * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, 
Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Oak, Michigan * Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 
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EXHIBITIONS 


STRUCTO 
ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 


Gold plated brass teapot by Vic'or Ries 


Metal Work at the Croker Gallery 


MODEL #240-4 ne 
Victor Ries of Forest Knolls, California, had a one-man show 
: . ” : : of metal work at the Croker Gallery in Sacramento. The in- 
4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
finish with 20” 26” , ventiveness of his designs and skilled use of his materials 
hardwood, natural finish wit & 26° weaving have made Mr. Ries one of the outstanding metalsmiths on 
Fist width. the West Coast, 
“yale Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 


be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 


metal 
> 
enameling * 


kiln 


Wi 


Firing chamber 4-1/2" wide 
x 4-1/2" deep x 2-1/2" high. *, 
Fires to enameling temperature af, 2 30 
1 in 20 to 25 minutes. Made of high Get Beaver 
quality insulating fire brick with sturdy Vase by Crumrine; bowl by Blundell 
ne wrap-around metal base. MAILABLE: wt. 8 Ibs. Include 
4 parcel post charges with remittance. Sorry, no C.O.D. Naess-Crumrine-Blundell Group Show 
Dealer inquires invited. In September a joint exhibit of the work of weaver Elsa 
S. C. KELLY Industries 1080 Holland St. Naess, and two ceramists, James Crumrine and Phyllis Blun- 
Denver 15, Colo. dell, was held at a mid-Manhattan retail shop called Living. 
or Miss Naess’s abstract and often whimsical motifs were 
printed on fabrics of unusual colors. Crumrine’s pots were 
ei - primarily decorative; he believes that U. S. arti-t-craftsmen 
i: should not compete with functional mass-produced designs. 
Some of his more interesting work was done in dark clay with 
lightly glazed, heavily textured surfaces in lighter colors. 
6 - Most of Miss Blundell’s ceramics, borrowing from shell and 
wo fruit forms, were designed for specific floral displays. 
Pb CARVINGS FROM AFRICA... 
‘ Se dy be Hond carved salad set. The set is corved with simple knives from Lincoln Weavers Guild 
3 ; ebony by craftsmen of the Wakamba tribe of E. Africa. Each set In the exhibition of contemporary handweaving sponsored by 
ci fr aa oan enh A | the Lincoln Weavers Guild at the University of Nebraska Ar 
accepted. Descriptive circular FREE. Galleries in Lincoln and chosen from work submitted from 
New Hampshire, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Mexico, Wash- 
aie We McQUILLAN IMPORT-EXPORT CO. ington and Nebraska, it was the weavers from the state of 
ale P. O. Bex 471 Baton Rouge, lo. Washington who distinguished themselves by capturing the 
four main prizes. Martha Crockett of Vancouver, Washington, 
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received the Purchase Award tor her linen table cloth and 
napkins. Cash awards went to Irma Robinson of Seattle for 
her casement cloth; to Jean Williams of Ft. Lewis for her 
skirt material; and to Polly Mochel of Walla Walla, for her 
wall hanging. 

Additional awards were: Honorable mention, courtesy 
Contessa Yarns, wall hanging, “Woodland,” Hilma Berglund 


Section of linen drapery by Irma Robinson 


of St. Paul, Minnesota; Honorable mention, courtesy J. L. 
Hammett Co., stole, Dorothy Mirth Young of Keene, New 
Hampshire; Honorable mention, courtesy Lily Mills, drapery, 
Rowena Scheyer of Puyallup, Washington; Honorable men- 
tion, courtesy Handweaver & Craftsman, upholstery, Elaine 
J. Jorgensen of Edmonds, Washington. 

The jury consisted of: Mrs. Elsa Regensteiner, Head, 
Weaving Department, School of the Art Institute of Chicago; 
Mr. Karl Laurell, Head, Department of Weaving and Textile 
Design, School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mr. Norman A. Geske, Acting Director, University Art Gal- 
leries (for Purchase Award only). 
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Crafts’ earliest origins 

A History or Tecunoiocy, Vor. 1. From Earry Times to 
Fatt or Ancient Empires c. 500 B.c., edited by Charles 
Singer, E, J. Holmyard and A. R. Hall, 827 pages, 36 plates, 
570 drawings, Oxford University Press, $23.55. This is the 
first volume of a work of utmost importance to craftsmen 
that will be completed in five volumes and will cover the 
subject of man’s technical development from the Old Stone 
Age to the later nineteenth century. Written in plain lan- 
guage with a minimum of technical terms, the book’s great 
importance to craftsmen is as a record of the earliest origins 
of the hand arts. It enables the serious craftsman to “get his 
roots down” in his chosen craft deeper than has ever before 
been possible. 

The stated aim of the editors was to provide a “longer per- 
spective of the ways in which the immensely complex tech- 
nical knowledge of our civilization came into being.” By 
“our,” it seems the editors primarily mean European for the 
early crafts of the Far East and the Western Hemisphere 
are hardly touched upon. The preface to the first volume ex- 
cuses the exclusion of “further Asia” on the grounds that 
“the more ancient civilizations in that area have had rela- 
tively little influence on Western culture.” Architecture and 
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Money 
Making 


Home 


by Charles Francis 


There’s fun and profit for the whole family 
with this invaluable fully illustrated book! 
There are hundreds of illustrations to copy, 
trace, or ye directions for making hand- 
painted and hand-stamped cards; linoleum, 
woodcut and silk-screen cards; stenciled, 

ttered and photographic cards. The em- 

asis is on novel ideas, easy methods and 
inexpensive materials for making attractive, 
original cards, tags and gift wraps for 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, Easter and 
birthdays. ONLY $2.95 


EVERYONE CAN PAINT FABRICS 


by Pearl F. Ashton 


The first book on a fascinating and practi- 
cal handcraft! It teaches you how to deco- 
rate handkerchiefs, cloths, towels, scarves, 
blouses, skirts, bedspreads, curtains, and 
many other items for sale, for gifts, and for 
your own use. Illustrated with 10 color plates 
and many line drawings. $3.95 


RUG HOOKING AND BRAIDING 


(For Pleasure and Profit) 
by Dorothy Lawless 


This beautifully illustrated book gives com- 
plete, easy-to-follow instructions for making 

handsome rugs from scraps of wool and odds 
and ends. All sizes and shapes are described. 
Over 60 illustrations, 8 in full color. $4.50 


HANDWEAVING 


Designs and Instructions 
by Lotte Becher 


Full instructions for creating attractive 
handwoven articles, by an experienced 
weaver and teacher, Photos and diagrams 
illustrate each technical step for the begin- 
ner. Color, design, texture, and how to read 
pattern drafts are fully discussed. 
Illustrated $5.00 


Your choice of these books will be mailed 
postpaid. Send money and order to: 


STUDIO-CROWELL 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Books on 


Hobbies 


MAKE YOUR OWN GREETING CARDS 
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CERAMICS METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8 N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Established 1876. Professional training with Twitien and 
cache 


Commercial Art. 


* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* CERAMICS 

Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. on” 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


67 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the profes 
fonal and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. Morning, Afternoon 
Evening classes in Orewing, Pointing, Etching and 
Ceramics, Enameling, Textile Design, Woodcut, Jew 
3 3"Bimenslonal Be . Costume Jew Mfg. Approved for eligib 


veterans. P.L. 34 ‘\ rrite for Free Catalog ( 


Registration still open 


Design 
Ceramics 
Weaving 

Metalsmithing 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Painting 


FOUR $1320 SCHOLARSHIPS 


1956-57 scholastic year. Applications received until March 1. Extensive 
art library. Museum featuring changing exhibits. Day and resident stu- 
dents. Degrees offered: B.F.A., M.F.A. and M. Arch. Spring term opens 


Jan. 30; summer session, June 24. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


No entrance or scholastic requirements. 
Instruction in a large number of different crafts, including Hand 
Weaving, Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Pottery, Metalcrafts, 
Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, Chair 
Seating. 
Spring Session: Feb. 13 to June 2. Continuous instruction period. 
1956 Summer sessions June 4 through August 25th, in three 
weeks terms. 

Write the Registrar for complete information. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, New York * NEvins 8-4486 


The University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
24th Summer Session 
July 2nd to August 1 Ith, 1956 


offering: WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION, PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, PAINTING, CREA- 
TIVE WRITING AND ORAL FRENCH. For Colendar Write: 


DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


CRAFTS IN MEXICO! 


@ This winter: Ceramics, woodcorving, textiles, weoving, painting, pho- 
tography, silverwork . . . Credits, MFA degree, or as ao hobby . 
Perpetua! sunshine, Mexico's most beautiful colonial town, room and 
boerd from $60 month! Prospectus? 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 11, San Miguel Allende, Guonsjvete, Mexico 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-24th Year” 


Painting * Bookbinding + & ti * Sevipt 

Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * 
Weaving * Silk Screen * Cabinetmaking 
MEN, WOMEN, DAY, EVENING — CATALOG CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


Courses leading to: B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F.A. im Advertising Design, Mlustration, and Interior Design ; 
and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


i M.S. in Art Education and Master of Industrial Design. 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose ef increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 
Andress, Secretary. 
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certain other minor arts were also omitted which the authors 
decided had been adequately treated elsewhere. 

Students of history—“history” in the ordinary sense—will 
find singularly different emphases in A History of Technology. 
By divorcing itself from a chronology of the leading political 
and economic events, the book primarily follows the progress 
of craftsmen who played relatively modest roles in the politico- 
social drama of history. Some important techniques were most 
highly developed by men in obscure cultures; for example, the 
short-lived state of the marvelously adept Etruscan goldsmiths 
whose culture was early swamped in the growing might of 
the Roman Empire. 


Athenian women working wool, weighing, spinning, 
weaving it; from terracotta oil jar, 550 B.C. 


The book starts with the humblest beginnings of the mak- 
ing and use of tools more than half a million years ago, “as 
man becomes man.” Ending short of the beginnings of the 
Christian era, it describes an age when man’s dexterity 
reached a peak of development never since excelled, “Long 
before there was anything that we can recognize as self- 
conscious science, long before steel or even iron had come 
into general use, long before there existed any conception 
of an inhabited world as a whole, long before any fuel was 
available other than wood and charcoal or any roads but 
tracks, men had produced such masterpieces of dexterity as 
the Gebel-el-Ark knife of flint and ivory of about 3800 B.C., 
such triumphs of portraiture as that of Sargon I of about 
2250 B.C., and a work of such unsurpassed technical skill as 
the inner coffin of Tutankhamen of about 1350 B.C. No one 
who has in mind the amount of training, experience and tech- 
nical skill necessary to produce these results can dismiss the 
history of early technology as wholly without bearing on the 
state of our society or disregard the attainments of the men 
who made these things.” 

To call all of this first volume absorbing reading—the en- 
tire 24-inch thickness of it—would be nothing less than the 
truth. In spite of the ambitious coverage each contributor- 
expert has given his particular subject—be it weaving. 
speech and language, pottery, fire-making, cabinetry, or 
ancient mathematics—the text never bogs down. Time and 
again it comes up with such intriguing information as the 
fact that even before the advent of the wheel, pottery with 
few exceptions was circular in section, in spite of the fact 
that nothing in the nature of the material requires that shape. 

Evidence of the careful organization that went into the 
preparation of the text is the separate attempt made for each 
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specific craft to pin down its earliest origins. Pottery, for 
example, got started before 3000 B.C. in the Middle East but 
probably had at least some earlier development in China. 
The potter’s wheel was used in India before 2500 B.C. (The 
book gently chides the archaeologists for having at times 
thrown away early potters’ wheels, not recognizing them for 
what they were as they unearthed them.) The earliest tex- 
tiles came from the Egyptian archaeological sites, Fayum 
and Badari. They were probably made soon after 5000 B.C. 
and are in plain weave, as was all the fine linen of Egypt and 
the East until about 2500 B.C. Some of the linen from 
Tutankhamen’s tomb (cirea 1350 B.C.), incidentally, had 
counts as high as 280 x 80 per inch! Metallurgy seems to 
have been practised widely in the Near and Middle East 
soon after 4000 B.C. Casting was first performed in open molds 
about 3500 B.C. Fine wood work has hazier origins than any of 
the other crafts because wood decomposed more rapidly in 
the arid climates where most archeological evidence has been 
turned out of the earth. Sledges, harps and wonderfully carved 
dagger handles were found at Ur (circa 2500 B.C.). 

It is inevitable that the scope of this work has made its 
cost more, perhaps, than most craftsmen or patrons of the 
crafts will feel they can afford. It does seem reasonable, how- 
ever, to urge that craftsmen ask their local librarians to 
consider acquisition of The History of Technology—as one 
of the most worthwhile historical treatises yet to appear in 
the English language. 


Annuals in Design 
New Furniture, Volume 3: 1944-55, published by George 
Wittenborn, Inc., 188 pages, over 360 illustrations, $8.50. 
This book is, in a sense, an exhibition of the best new furni- 
ture produced last year throughout the world, A source of 
information and ideas for the furniture designer, it is the 
third annual graphic presentation of the work in 15 coun- 
tries. Statements of credo by architect Richard Neutra, de- 
signer George Nelson and writer Russell Lynes provide a 
stimulating seminar on the problems of the contemporary 
designer. The American section and contributions were 
edited by John Peter and a fine bibliography compiled by 
Bernard Karpel. 


IpeA 55: INTERNATIONAL Design ANNUAL, Volume. 3: 1954- 
55, published by George Wittenborn, Inc., 180 pages, over 
410 illustrations, $8.50. Ipea is the international yearbook 
of industrial design in the field of appliances and consumer 
goods. Over 400 examples of consumer goods and appliances 
have been chosen for this third edition, which includes criti- 
cal estimates by such designers as Raymond Loewy, Mischa 
Black and Russell Wright. The American section and con- 
tributions were edited by Johw Peter and the bibliography 
compiled by Bernard Karpel. 


Of General Interest 


ExpLorinc THE Hanp Arts, by Corinne Murphy, published 
by the Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 118 pages, $.65. Written 
especially for young people in lucid language and illustrated 
with simple line drawings, the book covers all craft materials 
and techniques available to the amateur and outlines a series 
of easy projects that make it useful to beginners of all ages. 


How to Make SuHapes IN Space, by Toni Hughes, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., 217 pages, 150 illustrations, $4.95. 
A book that shows how to transform the most mundane ma- 
terials into exciting new forms and patterns, it stimulates 
the creative imagination of young and old, amateur or pro- 
fessional. Working with such simple tools as a pair of scis- 
sors, a hole puncher, and a stapler, and such available media 
as paper, string, strips of metal, Miss Hughes leads the reader 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 
fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 5301, Chicago 24, II). 


BUILD-IT 
—KTURRITURE 


WROUGHT IRON LEGS—MAPLE 
LEGS — FURNITURE FRAMES 


WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2566 FON OU LAC EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CHARLES HARRIS CO. 
. ceramic jewelry 
supplies 


Sampling Copper Shapes $1.00 
Sampling Jewelry Findings $1.00 


Literoture upon request 
Cathedral Station, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


17 JEWEL WATCHES 
Only $14.95, Postpaid 


Finest Swiss monufacture. Gold-plated. Beautiful radium dio! Shock and 
water resistont. Life-time crystal. Expansion bracelet, fits any size wrist. 
$75.00 valve. Sacrifice. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. You examine 
these watches. Weor them at our risk. Sotisfaction gvoranteed of money 
refunded. Order by mail. Specify men's or ladies’. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Iilinois 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
March 5, 1935, and July 2, 1946 (Tithe 39, United States Code, Section 235) of 
CRAFT HORIZONS, published bi-monthly, at New York, VN. Y.. for October 1, 
1955. 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: Publisher, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y Editor, Conrad Brown, 601 Fifth Awenue, New York 17, N. 
Managing Editor, Nene; Business Manager, Daniel Mebane, 601 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. ¥. 2. The owner is: (if owned by « corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and aleo immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding | percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If net owned by « corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owed by « partnership or other unincorporated firm, ite name 
and address, as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) Craft 
Horizons, Fifth Awenwe, New York 17, American Craftemen’s 
Educational Council, Ine.. 32 Bast St.. New York 22, N. A non-profit, ne- 
stock corporation; Aileen O. Webb, President; Kenneth Chorley, Vice-President ; 
Williem J. Barrett, Treasurer; Mary Vail Andress, Secretary, all of 32 East Sind 
Street, New York 22, N. 3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security helders owning of holding | percent of more of total amount of bends, 
mortgages, of other securities are: (1f there are none, so state.) None. 4. Para- 
araphe 2 and 3 imclade, im cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upen the beoks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person of corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
+ im the two paragraphs show the afiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
tances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
net appear upon the books of the company a+ trustees, held stock and securities 
in @ capacity other than that of « bona fide owner. Daniel Mebane, Signature of 
Rutiness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of September, 
1955. Moerien T. Keenan, Notary Public. My commission expires March 30, 1957. 
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into a new visual and tactile experience with figures, animals 
and abstract mobiles. Particularly fascinating are her adeptly 
folded and cut paper forms. Here may be a craft medium 
deserving wider and more serious attention. 


On Techniques 


Contemporary Hanpweavine by Ruth Overman and Lula 
Smith, published by The lowa State College Press, 180 pages. 
$7.50. Definitely for the hobbyist or beginner, this well 
written and beautifully illustrated text discusses all the man- 
ual operations of weaving on the four-harness loom—from 
winding the warp to finishing the material. Each operation 
is illustrated in step-by-step progression, just as the weaver 
performs them. 


Yarn Dyeme by Elsie G. Davenport, published by Charles 
A. Bennett Co., Inc., 127 pages, $2.75. An excellent guide to 
the professional who wishes to dye his own fabrics, the book 
is the outcome of a wealth of personal experience on the part 
of the author who is a well known professional handweaver 
in Great Britain. Particularly informative are the two chap- 
ters on the wild and cultivated flowers and plants which yield 
dyes. The author, furthermore, personally has tested the 
colors and dyes she discusses. In writing this book, Miss 
Davenport has made a real contribution to handweavers and 
spinners everywhere. 


Brock Printing by Francis J. Kafka, published 
by McKnight and McKnight, 84 pages, $1.25. Designed to 
introduce the amateur to basic techniques, this paperbound 
volume suggests projects which give the novice experience 
with many different printing materials. It also includes a 
wealth of information about the history and development of 
linoleum block printing. 


Craftsman’s 


PRODUCT NEWS 


Address all inquiries about products to (department num- 
ber), Crarvt Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New plastic fiberglas kit: Craftsmen who have been want- 
ing to try out this fabulous new medium may now do so via 
a kit of epoxy resin, epoxy hardener, and Fiberglas (enough 
to cover 750 square inches), plus step-by-step photo-illus- 
trated instructions. This is the material Chevrolet's “plastic” 
Corvette body is made of—it’s tough, dimensionally stable 
and light weight, with low shrinkage during cure. It can be 
precision fabricated without pressure at room temperature. 
Its possibilities for mold making and for elements of hand- 
made furniture appear limitless. Epoxy resin can be modified 
with fillers, dyes, pigments and reinforcing agents (other 
than Fiberglas) to produce surfaces and end products of a 
wide range of properties and colors. It can be colored, for 
instance, with a plain sheet of colored paper laminated be- 
neath the top layer of resin. (Crarr Horizons is interested 
enough in the possibilities inherent in this new craft medium 
to publish the results of successful new craft applications 
of it in the Workshop section of the magazine—address letters 
to the Editor.) The kit costs $5.45 and may be ordered 
through Dept. ND-1, Crarr Horizons. 


Plastic mold liner: This is for craftsmen who would like to 
make molds with plaster of paris but avoid doing so because 
its porosity makes other materials stick to it. This new prod- 
uct is a crystal-clear acrylic plastic spray with which the 
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inside of molds are coated to permit reproduction without 


harm to the plaster. The spray produces a hard film so thin THE ART AND CRAFT OF BOOKBINDING 


there is no loss of detail. For name of nearest dealer, please 
write Dept. ND-3, Crart Horizons. Bookbinders charge from $3 on up per book; you can bind, with 

practice, for 30¢ in materials. ** Learn this classic mode of self- 
expression, just as evocative, stimulating, as ceramics, metalwork, or 
other crafts. Becoming more popular every day. Personalize your 
favorite, valuable books in leather, silk, buckram, hand-paper. In- 
crease your income binding for others. ** Simple method. No old- 
fashioned complexity, expensive equipment. ** Secrets of the trade 
Clear step by step presentation, illustrated; anyone can follow; de- 
signed for self-instruction, by international prize winner. ** How to 
sew, beat down, case-bind, library-bind, letter; work with leather. 
cloth; books of any size. ** Send today! Money refunded if you are 
not delighted! 


BASIC BOOKBINDING, A. VV. lewis. |! plates, |27 fic 
147 pp. 4 x 7%. Clothbound. $1.75, plus 10¢ postage 
DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 

Dept. 48, 920 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 


Drill bit sharpener: Using power from any electric drill, a 
new low cost ($2.95) sharpening device, complete re, YOUR OWN DESIGNS COME TO LIFE! 


grinding wheel, handles eny size drill bit, from “6” to 4 
Sav-a-dril may be ordered directly through Dept. ND-6, Crar1 Mate Vow Cue 
REAL ITALIAN GLASS TESSERAE 


Horizons. 
it's much superior to ordinary ceramic tiles . . . It won't chip or 
stain. The genuine Italian aggregate of glass and marble is available 
ry Oreg« in sheets or kits. And, all colors. Everything you need for MOSAIC 
Vacuum-action sanding dise: A Portland, regee, firm HANDICRAFTS . . . including the answers to your questions. Authentic 


has the answer to a woodworker’s prayers, a sanding disc that Byzontine is also avoilable. 

enables him to change grits instantly without glue. The Speed MOSAIC KITS FROM AS LITTLE AS $2.50! 
Sandisc Set also includes a device for cutting sandpaper dises Send 50¢ for a sample assortment and FREE information. 
from economical standard sheets. Paper is held tight by 
vacuum action when the eight-inch rubber-covered aluminum 
dise is in motion. Paper can be removed instantly when the 3: S2235552355 

power is off. Both sides of the dise can be used when it is OPEN 6 DAYS . . . NOON TO 10 P.M. 

228 WEST 4th STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. © DEPT. B-2 


attached to a table saw—one side for fine grits, the other for 
coarse. Cost: $4.95 postpaid via Dept. ND-5, Crarr Horizons. 


BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 
You con teach yourself to weave, with the help of the 
NEW BEGINNERS HOME STUDY COURSE 
for 2 and 4 harness weaving from 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Director 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


eNEWEST 
eGREATEST | send 25c to cover 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
>> FINEST Hackensack 12, N. J. 


Beautiful 
ALUMINUM 


New woodworking tool: A completely new device is this 
You TRAYS and 


portable electric Routo-Jig, which combines the functions of 


a jig-saw, router, jointer and shaper table. With its many ‘ . COASTERS 
eee 


accessories it appears to be one of the most versatile new de- 


It'll t thing t 
velopments yet in power tools for woodworking. Used as a thie 
jig-saw, the cutter’s high speed (24,000 rpm) preduces a how easily and quickly you 
eliminati -onsider » sanding. can create many lovely de- 
mooth ¢ lean once, oom id g with Metal. Goode 
For using the tool as a router, templets are available that Corporation’s beautiful, CRAFT DIVISION 

it such fine work as cutting dovetails for joinin brite, Mirror-finished METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
pau 1 fect § aking half-] J aluminum circles and rec- 5235 Brown Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
drawers. It is said to be perfect for making half-lap or mor- tangles. It’s bound to be interest. 
tise-and-tenon joints too, Its weight of only four pounds per- ing—and may prove profitable. 
it hand operation in making many cuts. Price: $49.95 Mall the coupen now for your 
mits one-hand of many : $49.95. 
For name of nearest dealer, please write Dept, ND-2, Crart 


Horizons. 
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ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 


Now your closses con enjoy this foscinating croft! 
The Copper Shop (America’s leading source of 
enomeling supplies) will provide you et low cost 
everything needed for dramatic demonstrations or 
class projects. FREE idea Book gives complete 
description of processes and techniques for excit- 
ing, creative resulte—lists hundreds of ready-to- 
fire copper items and supplies. Send for your copy 


OPPER 
OF IMMERMAN & SONS 
1812 23th St Gept. 
CLEVELAND 14. OHIO 


NOW — MAKE CERAMICS WITHOUT KILN 
Make lovely vases, bowls, lamps, trays 


Ne speciol skill or equipment needed. New Della Rebbic Kit con- 
tains Miracle Cloy, tools, brushes, 10 glaze colors, illus. instruction 
book. Clay bakes herd and durable in kitchen oven. Try kit 7 days 
ot ovr risk. Only $5.95 postpaid. If not delighted return for full 
refund or send $1 for illustrated book on how to do ceramics—returned 
on first purchase. Order from SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. A-612, 304 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, MOSAICS, 
EWAMELED TILE, ETC, MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 


write tedey for description and prices. 


B. HALLAM STUDIO 


Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 


Craftsman’s 


man’ BULLETINS 


The first museum in the U. S. dedicated to contemporary 
crafts will open in New York City next April under the 
auspices of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council. 

Called Museum of Contemporary Crafts, it will be located 
at 29 West 53rd Street. 

The founding of this new museum (which will get ex- 
panded coverage in the March-April 1956 issue of Crart 
Horizons) is one of the art world’s most significant develop- 
ments in recent years because it will bring the hand arts to 
the forefront as a vital element of the total art picture. The 
services to be offered through the museum will not only 
enhance public appreciation and understanding of crafts but 
provide stimulation toward higher standards for all artist- 
craftsmen everywhere. 

The present building at 29 West 53rd Street is about to be 
completely remodeled. Its two gallery floors will show a per- 
manent, though constantly revolving exhibition of the work 
of the top U. S. craftsmen. In addition, one-man shows of 
varying craft media are planned, as well as special exhibi- 
tions of the work of craftsmen of other countries, Demonstra- 
tion lectures, gallery talks and publications are also planned. 

In addition, the Council is setting up a department which 
will prepare a wide program of visual aids such as slide lec- 
tures, movies and small traveling exhibitions for use by edu- 
cational institutions all over the country. 

The third floor of the museum building will be for the use 
of Council members and will have a lounge and library. 


Puoto Crepits: Pages 10, 28, 29, 30-34 by Hans Van Nes, 
New York City; 18 through 21 via Roy Bernard, New York 
City; 22 through 27 by Frashers, Pomona, California; 35 
Marshall Brooks, Englewood, Colorado; 37 through 39 Jules 
L. Fayne, Oak Park, Michigan; 45 Charles Uht, New York 
City ; 47 Jeremiah Russell, New York City; 51 courtesy of the 
Vetropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARTS & CRAFTS (Cont'd) 


BOOKS 


MAKE MONEY—magazine subscriptions. Larg- 
est commissions, bonus. Personal orders ac- 
cepted. Qualified Agency. 451VD Kingston, 
Brooklyn 25. 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE—We have an ex- 
tensive line of Artists and Craftsman's supplies 
and tools for all crafts and list over 350 art and 
croft instruction books. Send 25¢ for 108 page 
catalogue. Crafters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 

BRAND NEW “3 CRAFTS-IN-1-KIT". Complete 
with tools, moterials, instructions, findings and 
designs. 79: Block Printing—for your Christ- 
mas Cards; Aluminum Etching—tray; Caged 
Sterling Silver and Semi-Precious Stone—ear- 
rings and pin. # 80: Shelicraft—pins, earrings, 
comb, Copper Tooling—planter set; 
Leother—wallet and coin key case. Each, priced 
complete, $5.00. Your one source for all art 
ond croft supplies. Hobbicroaft, P.O. Box 7574, 
Asheville, North Corolina. Shipments prepaid 
in U.S.A. 


CURIOSA FOR CRAFTSMEN: Precious tropical 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coas* Rt., Monterey, California. 


ANY BOOK YOU NEED, shipped from stock or 
located by world wide search service. Send 
list of WANTS. Inquiry no obligation. Free 


woods—for jewelry and craft work. Gab 
and Macassar ebony, lignum vitae, coco bolo, 
rosewood and Koromundel. Asstd. lot siobs and 
pieces, all identified. $1.75 tb. or 2 Ibs. for 
$3.00; Elephant ivory—sound and seasoned. 
Mixed lot of pieces, rods, slabs. Fascinating 
material! ib. $4.50 or % Ib. $1.75. Thunder 
Eggs—gemmological oddities. Potato-like for- 
mations covered with weird bumps and granu- 
lations. inside, solid agate. 2 to 3” diam. $1.75 
each; Famous black brass shoe buttons—arti- 
facts of yesterday's culture. Curious, rare and 
hand 1001 stimulating uses in every croft. 
Only 75¢ doz. or 3 duz. $2.00. Sam Kramer, 
29 W. 8th St., New York City 11. 


talog. Artcraft, Baldwin, Maryland. 


FERN CARTER'S BRAIDED RUG BOOK by Fern 
Carter. Contains 48 pages of step by step in- 
structions on braiding and 12 rugs are pic- 
tured in full color. You braiders who have been 
looking for definite pattern instructions will like 
this. $1.00. Berry's, Box 374-C, Taunton, Mass. 


“HEIRLOOMS FROM OLD LOOMS,” Revised, 
1955—Colonial Coverlet Guild of America's 
416 page book containing photographs, cover- 
let designs, weaves. Ideal book of reference. 
Collector's item. Limited edition, price $10.00. 
Order now from Mrs. Harold S. Sanke, 5454 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


CERAMICS 


GREETING CARDS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

les, 35¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1. 15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS for hand coloring. 25 at- 
tractive folders with envelopes, $1.00. Knowles 
Publishing Company, 7 Pierce Street, Marble- 
head, Mass. 


PHANTOMPRINT ORIGINALS — Unusual, rich, 
brocade-like greetings. Minimum order four— 
$1.00. State color choices; Christmas or note. 
Send 25¢ for sample card, further information. 
Prompt service. Laurie Hoyt, 1903 S. E. Ash, 
Portiand 14, Oregon. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


TUMBLED POLISHED BAROQUE STONES for 
caging in wire or hanging attached to bell 
caps. Over 25 varieties: Chrysocolla, apache 
tears, tiger eye, agates, quartz, etc. From 5¢ 
to 25¢ ea. Send for complete list. C. R. Hill Co., 
35 West Grand River, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS for class and studio. 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


moderns, abstracts. Free catal Estimat. 
on finished oe The Warnicks, Beaver- 
brook Farm, R.F.0. 1, Cambridge, Vermont. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN Arrowheads 
$2.00. Spearhead $2.00. Thunderbird $2.00. 
List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE Leathercraft Catalog PLUS Trial subscrip- 
tion to Leathercraft News. Tandy Leather, Box 
397-C-7, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


FREE “Do-It-Yourself Leathercraft catalog. 
Tandy leather Company, Box 791-Gl1, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


CRAFTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


DOWELS, 100 12”. 10 each of ten diameters 
%” to 1”. $2.18 plus postage for 7 Ibs. 
Dowel Price List free. General catalogue 50¢ 
deductible from first $5.00 order. Queens 
Dowel House, Edgewood St., Rosedale 22, New 
York. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


IMPORTED ENAMELS from Switzerland. Over 
70 brilliant trensparents and opaques. Com- 
plete line li and copper 
shapes. C. R. Hill Co., 35 West Grand River, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Alsc— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Del e Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stomped squares 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoric Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


ENGSTROMS NEW JET-LINE BLACK for fine 
decorative black lines on enamel, advertised 
elsewhere in this issue, may be obtained from 
C. R. Hill Co., 35 West Grand River, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE 


SPECIAL price on Carpet Warp. Samples avail- 
able upon request. Write L. L. Lane, 8891 Terry, 
Detroit 28, Michigan. 


GIFTS IN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


BOOK-ENDS in petrified wood, beautifully 
polished, $15.00 to $35.00. Carvings in ehony 
—birds, elephant bridges, elephant lamp 
stands; Ceylon. Elephant carvings in ivory, san- 
dalwood, rosewood and buffalo horn, $1.50 to 
$15.00. Genuine Navajo Rugs (Arizona) $7.50 
to $50.00. Ali guaranteed Merchandise. Eldon 
E. Soper, 433 South Central Avenue, Glendale 
4, California. 
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JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker. 
Send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 
Alaska Handcrofters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


100 GENUINE and Synthetic stones $5.00. All 
kinds other stones. Approvals sent. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


LINEN 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
colors, ready to use—nw desizing necessary, 
block printing, silk screen, embroidery, dra- 
peries, upholstery, etc.; also hooked rug base. 
Free Samples — Dealer inquiries invited. 
Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


JEWELRY WOODS: Rosewoods, Padouk, Teak, 
Cocobolo, Walnut, others. Rough cut quarter- 
inch thick; $1.75 pound. Paul Killinger, Stow, 
Massachusetts. 


RHINESTONES — Austrian Chatons, Dentelles, 
Jewels at wholesale prices. Adam Glasner, 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU CAN HOLD a pair of pliers, you can 
make fascinating, valuable caged-gem jewelry. 
No soldering, no extra tools, no skill needed. 
Begin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
guaranteed a thrilling success. Beginners 
caged-gem jewelry kit, #1A contains 2 pairs 
of imported jewelry pliers, 3 glittering rough 
gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 1% ft. chain, clasps, 
earring attachments—all sterling. Everything 
for pendant and earrings with some left over. 
Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00. Order to- 
day. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York 
City 11,N. Y. 


WYOMING GEM ROCKS, 10 different pieces, 
$1.00; Jade, light green, black, olive, slice, 
$1.00; tumbied siones, 4 for $1.00; Cuff Links, 
Jade, any color, $6.00; 3 Ibs. ass't rocks, 
$2.25. Witka's, Highway 30, West End, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. 


FIRST QUALITY crystal flatback rhinestones: for 
decorating blouses, dresses, hats, scarfs, etc. 
9ss or 12ss $.42 gross; 15ss or 20ss $.60 gross. 
Flatback settings $.25 gross. C. lacuzzo, 416 
Potomac Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


STERLING SILVER—Unusvel shapes for Copper 
ders, 6%. x7 x 2% 
enameling kiln—$19. 95. Indian Silversmithing 
supplies and designs, turquoise, tools, findings 
and instruction books. Write for free jewelry 
catalogue or send 25¢ for 108 Craft Catalogue. 
Crofters, Dept. CH, Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


JEWELRY MAKERS ATTENTION. Folder with 
sixty modern, original designs for pendants, 
necklaces, earrings, etc. No soldering. Com- 
plete set $1.00 postpaid. Dilis-Gould, Box 87, 
St. Helena, California. 


MOBILES 


MOBILES! Complete kits to make charming 
mobiles! Everything you need to assemble— 
wild duck—outer space—modernistic—fish or 
Christmas motif. One dollar postpaid. Poese 
Mobiles, 21870 Priday Ave., Cleveland 23, 
Ohio. 


PECANS 


LARGE, DELICIOUS PAPER SHELL PECANS. Sent 
postpaid—5 ibs. $3.50, 10 Ibs. $6.50. Gift 
orders given special attention. (Pamphiet on 
request.) Glendale Farms, Tylertown, Missis- 
sippi. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas’ free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candie Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, lilinois. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


WEAVING 


WEAVERS: Designing service for you — we 
draft, suggest materials and costs, make worp 
chains. You weave, or we weave to order. 
Finishing Service. Write for details. Weaving 
Room, Scottsville, New York. 


WOODWORK 


DOWELS, Patterns, Supplies, Tools. Dowel Price 
list free. General Catalogue 50¢ deductible 
from first $5.00 order. Queens Dowel House, 
Edgewood St., Rosedale 22, New York. 
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tile topped lazy susan 


decorative 
wastebaskets 


A wonderful selection of contemporary articles 
for the home awaits you at America House. Many 
pieces are one-of-a-kind, each is handmade by a 


master craftsmen, and all are well priced. 


4 place mats and napkins $5.25 


16%” lazy susan with glass top $16.75 AMERICA 


lamps with shades * » $50:00 


wastebaskets from $5.00 * 32 East 52nd Street 


priced without shipping costs New York 22, N. Y. 
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